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I. 


oi VOLUTION and progress, we may as well say it at 
m4 the outset, are far from meaning one and the same 
thing. The mistake of supposing these two terms 
identical is responsible for much of the roseate op- 
timism and false sense of security with which the 
literature of the day is filled. Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, and in times of new discovery it is likely to run away with 
judgment. The past appears a transcended period, and the future 
a vast field of possibility which we shall yet explore to its farther- 
most reach. How often have we heard it confidently proclaimed of 
late, that the fates did not have another great war in their urn for a 
humanity grown sober-minded and reflective; it was impossible in 
this age of enlightenment to revert to barbarism; man’s advancing 
spirit would never turn back to beat ploughshares into swords; 
these are economic times, and capital would disdain to lend itself 
to the service of waste and destruction. Such things we have heard 
and others of like import. Yet behold the stupendous tragedy in 
Europe, a war well-nigh universal, now giving the lie direct to ex- 
pectation. We have laid the flattering unction to our souls that 
evolution and progress are identical movements; scarcely a book 
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has come steaming from the press in recent years that did not bid 
us take heart and comfort from this smiling fallacy. But we have 
had a rude awakening. The wide-flung doors of the temple of 
Janus have shocked us back into the realization that the primitive 
is still much nearer than the millennium. 

It seems strange, when we inquire into the matter, that we 
should have grown so over-confident. Nothing in the recent dis- 
coveries of science or in the improved ways of dealing with social 
problems, encourages the belief that the world is whirling on to 
universal betterment. The fact that evolution is the passing of 
things from a simple to a more complex state of existence does not 
necessarily imply that the passage is always one of perfection, and 
yet this is the unsupported assumption on which we have raised 
the unsubstantial fabric of a dream. It never seems to occur to us 
rhapsodical folk, drunk with the new wine of speculation, that 
decline is as clearly indicated in man’s history as advance, and that 
evolution may go on for centuries, as in the case of polytheism, 
without so much as a beggarly inch of real progress to crown its 
course. 

Not even on the Darwinian supposition of the survival of the 
fittest would it be true that the best survived. When the battle is to 
the strong and the race to the swift, bulk of body and fleetness of 
limb—no other qualities—need be the appanage of the victors. It 
may be true that in every normal social group a spirit of reform 
is brewing, but this fact does not justify a headlong leap to the 
conclusion that the desire for reform is universal. The presence of 
indifferent or actually resisting members in every group is an equally 
patent fact which must be taken into account. Wherever we look, 
we find our over-optimistic conclusions challenged and tempered by 
evidence to the contrary. The identity of evolution and progress 
must not, therefore, be too hastily assumed. All progress is indeed 
evolution, but not all evolution is progress. The terms are so far 
from being convertible that they may indicate directions as opposite 
and asunder as the poles. 

Indifference and resistance, error and wrong, delusion and 
prejudice, war and waste, narrowness of mind and hollowness 
of soul, all these have their evolutions as well as truth and right, 
thrift and peace, fair-mindedness and justice. He would be a 
prejudiced observer indeed who failed to see that prejudice itself 
evolves, like all things else. Neither in the parliaments of nations 
nor in the council chamber of the individual mind do the ayes 
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always have it, and truth and right come forth triumphant from 
the conflict of wits, all-panoplied to run an upward course. Decad- 
ence has been known to enjoy its heyday of bloom quite as glow- 
ingly as civilization, though its tenure of life be shorter and the 
glitter of it all soon pales. There is no virtue or vice that cannot 
be put through a new set of paces. Murder may develop into a 
fine art, as De Quincey says, and thievery become so simple a means 
of transferring title to property as to do away with the embar- 

rassing necessity of having the transfer legally recorded. . 

Evolution along the wrong road—what is to prevent it? 
Eliminate from progress the essential feature of a right sense of 
direction, and a man may take any path, mistaking it for the 
roadway to perfection, even turning aside into the moorlands of 
sense where will o’ the wisps are flashing their messages of lure. 
Then, too, without a proper sense of direction, it is possible to have 
complete stagnation along the main line of advance, while all the 
side-lines are a-hum with activity and light—the phosphorescence 
of decay. Devious paths it is our privilege to follow, if we be so 
minded, and nothing brought to light thus far would indicate that 
we stand in any immediate danger of having the privilege with- 
drawn. 

It is all very well, then, to define evolution as the passing of 
things from relatively simple stages to more complex conditions, 
but it is all very wrong to assume, in consequence, that this always 
means improvement, as if progress were bound to follow a straight 
ascending line. History shows no sign that man has traveled 
steadily upwards, and it cannot be rewritten to fit so overdrawn 
an idealization as this. History simply refuses to be read in the 
light of any such optimistic concept—more temperamental than 
scientific, it would seem, in its origin and inspiring power. That 
laws of progress exist, in the plural, none will be so foolhardy 
to deny. But a law of progress, in the singular—one that takes 
all men and things alike into its ameliorating sweep—such a sole 
and solitary law as this is not known to philosophy or to history, 
for the very good reason that there neither is nor can be one science 
of man and nature. 

The current idea that progress is an automatic principle, work- 
ing to improve us all in our own despite, could find credence only 
with those who see no difference in quality between man and 


1Hibbert Journal, April, 1913. “Is there one Science of Nature?” By Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson. 
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metals. Such an attitude is born of theory, not of observation. 
Nature and human nature have not yet been reduced to a single 
formula, nor is there any reason for believing that they ever will be. 
Neither the view that matter is “ mind-stuff,” nor that other view 
which declares mind matter and the world a huge machine, can 
by any stretch of logic be set down as self-commending. Pan- 
psychism and pan-mechanism are each built upon the other’s leav- 
ings. One takes matter and leaves spirit, the other takes spirit 
and leaves matter, so that the unity at which each arrives is forced 
and unnatural. The mechanist’s way of’ thinking enjoys a wider 
vogue just at present than the psychist’s. The hour-glass of specu- 
lation has been inverted, and the sands are running down from the 
spiritual to the physical. There is altogether too much overlooking, 
in recent literature and legislation, of the inner spiritual energies 
that qualify the physical, and make man a real shaper of his destiny 
—a cause, not a mechanical effect. When shall we recover from 
the fallacy of considering man an upheaval of nature, like the 
mountains and the hills? It is hard to say. At any rate, we are 
so much given nowadays to polishing the outside of the human 
cup that the interior, whence most of the social danger springs, 
does not receive the scouring it should. What boots it if we save 
man from all but that from which we most should try to save him— 
himself? For man is no machine, what though many of his actions 
and habits be mechanical. He is a free being, and daily giving 
evidence of the fact. The cause of truth and good is not served by 
painting him in profile as a creature of heredity, the product of 
environment, the resultant of preéxisting forces and conditions. 
All these may be limitations of the exercise of liberty—restrictions 
of the area of free choice—but they are far from amounting to an 
extinction of the faculty itself. Man still makes or unmakes him- 
self fully as often as circumstances make or mar him. We live 
under “a reign of law,” exclaims the social philosophers. We live 
under “a rain of law,” says a gentle, not unsympathetic critic in 
rejoinder. One almost feels tempted to adopt the new spelling. 
Progress has its rising and falling tides like the sea—its troughs 
and crests, its backing and filling waters. One who has lived for 
long by the ocean’s edge knows how baffling a thing it is at times 
to distinguish the outgoing from the incoming tide. The same race 
of the undertow, apparently—the same lambency of wave, nay, the 
same lace-like showers of spray mounting and tumbling upon the 
cliffs, trouble the calculator’s vision. His eye has to drop to the 
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shore line where the wet or drying sands determine truth. The 
student of the tides of history experiences a similar baffling of judg- 
ment. It is easy to mistake man in his downward coursings for a 
creature slowly but surely climbing to the stars. Especially is this 
the case if one should start out with the assumption—created not 
by the fact of evolution, but by theories concerning its nature—that 
progress is a steadily rising tide that never ebbs. The demand of 
proof is sure to create the supply in this instance as in others, and 
the proof-hunter is likely to return from his search, as suspecting 
folk invariably do, with a bagful of false discoveries. He will see 
progress where it is not, and declare man facing forwards when his 
back is really to the sun. Instances apparently to the contrary will 
be turned into proof of his main assumption, everything marching 
onwards and nothing turning back. A mind filled with the prejudg- 
ment that progress is continuous and unbroken will find itself hum- 
ming with the poet: 


And I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


But poetry is not always history. If there be anything clearly 
incapable of scientific establishment, it is this quantitative theory 
of progress to which Tennyson gave classic expression in Locksley 
Hall. No such steady increase either of purpose or perfection is 
discernible in the history of human thought, or anywhere else, for 
that matter. Progress does indeed, nay, must, by its very nature, 
. add to the past and perfect it: we are not questioning the fact of 
growth by addition, we are simply denying the theory that this 
growth is a thing unfailing. Whatever progress be, therefore, it is 
not a continuous rise. We do but cheat ourselves with words when 
we portray progress as a stream increasing in volume from the ac- 
cession of new freshets, the further away it flows from the original 
springs. 

History is more full of curves and tangents than of straight, 
unswerving lines. Errando discimus. Like the Charles which 
spells the last letter of its name in its meandering course, history no- 
where runs true to preconception. There is lapse as well as rise, 
retreat no less than advance. Humanity no more walks towards 
perfection than it runs or crawls. We exegete metaphors and mis- 
take the exegesis for historical description. The yardstick and the 
tape will not do for measure, because progress is not a matter of 
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inches, feet, or miles, but of improvement in outlook and in the 


. qualities of mind, heart, and will, which an expanded vision, whole- 


heartedly accepted and translated into conduct, alone can bring. 
Were progress really the constant mechanical law it is so often 
said to be, there would be no law like it in the calendar for ineffec- 
tiveness. It would have more defeats to its credit than victories, 
more failures than fulfillings, and its only title to admission would 
be the rather dubious one that it had all along been more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. Even if we granted, for the 
sake of argument, that man is a grain of star dust to which life and 
reason, organization and will, came by chance—picked up, as it 


were, along the way—his failure to remain true to type and obey 


the laws of mechanics, as befits a dutiful child of atomic origin, 
would constitute the scandal of the universe. Such disobedience, 
such waywardness, was never known before. 

But we are inclined to suspect that the advocates of mechanism 
have mistaken uniformity for necessity, in their appeal to law as 
against freedom. Science. indeed tells us that nature is uniform, 
and human nature, also, to a certain extent, but science does not say 
that either is an iron-bound necessity; only philosophers of a cer- 
tain type would dare go the length of making that assertion. We 
would do well, therefore, to notice once for all that the absolute 
necessity of the world of men and things is not a fact proclaimed by 
science, but a theory proposed by certain philosophers who convert 
the scientific statement, Nature is uniform, into the philosophical 
thesis, Nature is necessary. Jevons has expressed this false conver- 
sion of propositions in so telling a simile that we cannot forbear 
reproducing it. 


Let us imagine a game of chess in course of being played by 
invisible players in presence of a scientific philosopher who 
knows nothing about the game—or who assumes that he knows 
nothingexcept what his senses tell him. 

What he sees will be simply material chess-men moving in 
space. He may either consider them to be merely sense- 
phenomena, merely affections or modifications of his sense of 
sight and touch, or he may consider them to be real, material 
things. In either case he makes an assumption. The latter 
assumption leaves it quite an open question whether the reality 
is something insentient or is the expression of conscious will. 
The former precludes the question, i. e., assumes that there is 
neither conscious will nor insentient matter behind them. 
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But in neither assumption is there anything to prevent the 
philosopher in question from studying the movements of the 
chess-men and the way in which at every move or moment they 
are redistributed. At first their movements would probably be 
rather bewildering; but in course of time he would note, we 
may assume, that Black never moved unless White had pre- 
viously moved, and that any movement of White was followed 
by one on the part of Black. He might therefore be tempted to 
lay it down as a rule that Black never moved unless White 
moved first—that an effect never occurred without a cause; and 
that a movement of White was always followed by a move on 
the part of Black—that a cause was always followed by its 
effect. But if he yielded to this temptation he would be mak- 
ing an assumption, for—inasmuch as he professes to know 
nothing to begin with—he does not know that the pieces always 
will move in this way; he only knows (assuming that memory 
is not a mere delusion, as it may be, for anything he knows) 
that they have moved thus, not that they always will move thus. 
He may, however, assume that they will continue to move in 
this way. But with every fresh assumption he becomes less 
and less of an agnostic. He may, indeed, if he likes, further 
assume, not only that the pieces will move in this way, but that 
they must. This assumption does not, indeed, seem necessary ; 
for if we know (or assume that we know) that they will fol- 
low this course, it seems superfluous to say that they must. 

A closer study of the game would reveal—in addition to the 
invariable sequence of Black, White, Black—the fact that the 
various pieces had various properties and moved in various 
ways, some only one square at a time, some the whole length 
of the board; some diagonally, some parallel to the sides of the 
board. Further, our philosopher would observe that each piece 
when it moved tended to move according to its own laws: in 
the absence of counteracting causes, e. g., unless some other piece 
blocked the way, a bishop tended to move diagonally the whole 
length of the board. As a man of science, he would state these 
observed uniformities in the hypothetical form rightly adopted 
by science: if a castle moves it tends to move in such and such 
a way. Thus eventually he would be able to foretell, whenever 
any piece began to move, what direction it tended, in the 
absence of counteracting causes, to take. He might not, in- 
deed, be able to say beforehand which of White’s pieces would 
move in reply to Black, but his knowledge of the game would 
eventually become so scientific that he would be prepared for 
most contingencies, 7. ¢., be able to say approximately where any 
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piece would move if it did move. That knowledge could be 
attained without making any assumption as to whether free- 
will or necessity was the motive force expressed in the game; 
and it would be equally valid whichever of the two assumptions 
he chose to make. His science would have nothing to hope or 
fear from either assumption.? 


All of which goes clearly to show—be it noted, for this is the 
point—that laws and regularities, so far from being incompatible 
with purpose in nature, are actually the very channels, means, and 
instruments through which purpose finds expression and is carried 
out. The emergence of the world from the original fire-mist into 
the distinct order, beauty, and arrangement which it has to-day 
would, if true, be as cogent an argument for finality as that drawn 
from special instances. The dire consequences apprehended from 
the theory of natural selection all dissolve as if by magic in this 
larger view. Purpose is seen to be purpose still, whether it work 
its ends out slowly through mechanical agencies, as in the case of 
natural selection, or at once and in a flash. All purely physical 
explanations are, therefore, superficial and incomplete. It is in- 
defensible to claim that human variability is reducible to absolute 
and mechanical necessity. The history of man should not be treated 
as if it were a problem in pure mechanics—a part of the field of 
higher mathematics. It has its automatic side, undoubtedly, this 
problem of man, but not such by any means as to shake one’s faith 
in human freedom. Psychology is not physics, nor men machines. 
It is time we were done so speaking as if everything that was or ever 
will be were resolvable into matter and motion. 


From floating elements in chaos hurl’d, 
Self-formed of atoms, sprang the infant world: 
No great First Cause inspired the happy plot, 
But all was matter—and no matter what. 
Atoms, attracted by some law occult, 

Settling in spheres, the globe was the result: 
Pure child of Chance, which still directs the ball, 
As rotatory atoms rise or fall. 

In ether launched, the peopled bubble floats, 

A mass of particles, and confluent motes, 

So nicely poised, that if one atom flings 

Its weight away, aloft the planet springs, 


*Evolution. By F. R. Jevons, pp. 175, 176, 179, 180. 
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And wings its course through realms of boundless space, 
Outstripping comets in eccentric race. 

Add but one atom more, it sinks outright, 

Down to the realms of Tartarus and night. 


Or this, in more serious vein, from Arbuthnot: 


What am I? How produced, and for what end? 
Wherefore drew I being? To what period tend? 
Am I the abandon’d orphan of blind chance? 
Dropped by wild atoms in disordered dance? 

Or from an endless chain of causes wrought, 
And of unthinking substance, born with thought? 
By motion which began without a Cause, 
Supremely wise, without design or laws. 


It is only within recent years, comparatively speaking, that at- 
tempts have been made to discover a formula for progress, and 
with indifferent success. The formulas vary from the circle, the 
vertical line, and the spiral, to the wave, the curve, and the germ. 
Vico revived the ancient circular theory—so distasteful to St. Au- 
gustine—that progress is nothing more than the doubling-back of 
men and things, in perpetual round, upon their original tracks. 
There is nothjng new under the sun. All things return whence they 
came, to go forth again upon the same unending journey. Sisyphus 
rolling his huge stone up the hill, only to see it roll back again to the 
valley every time he reached the top, typified this conception in the 
nether world of the ancients. Of a piece with this was the excuse 
a bright lad gave for his absence from school on a stormy day. It 
was slippery; and with every step taken forward he slipped back 
three, the result being that he found himself home again, notwith- 
standing all his efforts to advance. Goethe did not like the cir- 
cularity theory of progress, and said so plainly; but he did not 
wholly escape from its pessimistic clutch; he merely retouched the 
notion, made it more elastic, so to speak, when he compared man’s 
course in history to the ever-widening circle of ripples which one 
sometimes sees ruffling the bosom of a pool, as if some mysterious 
kind of spider were there at work, weaving a watery web of vast 
dimensions. 

Then came the champions of the vertical theory, with their con- 
ception of progress as regular and continuous—ever up and on. 
But a man had to forget that history is full of ruin, failure, lapse, 
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and thwarted achievement, before he could accept so iridescent a 
dream of human perfectibility as this; and the consequence was 
that the coil theory soon displaced the vertical—progress is a 
road that winds in spirals like a screw-thread. But Tylor who 
proposed this view was evidently not satisfied with the analogy 
chosen. He saw fit later to change the comparison from a spiral 
to that of a column of smoke slowly curling in a thin ribbon heaven- 
wards, after hovering for a while, as if undecided, about the parent 
fire. The wave theory had its adherents, too, and, truth to say, 
it fits the facts of history more closely than either of the last two 
mentioned, being less stiff and geometrical than they, and more in 
accord with man’s varying moods and tenses. For there is some- 
thing of the sea and its restlessness unquestionably about him, 
something of its mounting and tumbling waters in his periodic rise 
and fall. 

Last, but not least, came the germ theory: progress is organic 
—the unfolding of a germ: There is much to be said in favor of this 
formula, much also to be said against it. Acceptable when its sense 
is defined, determined, and limited, it becomes the veriest of inven- 
tions when made to stand for unlimited possibility. A definite 
germ, say, of man or beast, of flower or plant, the dullest of us 
may understand. But a germ of such indefinite nature, such un- 
limited possibility that, though in itself next to nothing, it is none 
the less capable of becoming everything, all the way up from ameeba 
to man, and beyond even him to a superior grade of being yet to be 
—a germ of this plenipotentiary kind would be a more stupendous 
miracle than any of those which religion asks us to accept. It is 
inconceivable to the understanding, however much it may fill the 
imagination with insidious deceit and false suggestion. Indefinite 
progress—the idea, namely, that we shall eventually come to know 
all truth and to compass every good—is gnosticism and optimism run 
wild. As thus proposed, the germ theory is the old vertical theory 
in disguise—translated from the terms of geometry into those of 
biology, and no better in the translation than in the original. We. 
must not imagine that we are entirely out of the woods of analogy 
and metaphor when we speak of progress as a “ germ.” The com- 
parison may lead us into the supposition, already shown to be 
groundless, that human progress is a long lane that knows no 
turning. 

Theories apart, the fact unmistakably revealed in history is 
that man has two tendencies in his constitution—a downward and 
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an upward. These form a duality which, try as we may, we cannot 
reduce to unity. Organic as man’s nature is, his powers are not 
organized for harmonious interaction. His reason is subject to the 
invasion of the senses, and his will may prove a reed in the winds 
of passion. And whether or not you admit that this disorganiza- 
tion is the result of original sin, as the Christian doctrine of man 
proclaims, you must acknowledge the fact, whatever explanation be 
adopted, and take it into account in your theory of progress. 

One might even go further, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, and say that the philosophical methods of the last three 
centuries have increased this disorganization a hundredfold, by 
forbidding all intercourse between faith and knowledge, intellect 
and sense, science and religion, ethics and economics. Has it been 
a help or a hindrance to progress, this turning of man’s mind into 
a house still more divided? The question will be answered in due 
course. But before quitting this part of our theme which has to do 
with the formulas of progress, let us add to those already mentioned 
one that appealed to St. Augustine as a true and just description. 
He says that man’s gait appears “lame and halting” all through 
history, in consequence of the wound inflicted upon him by original 
sin. One might easily go further and fare worse than by adopting 
this analogy. 

From what we know of man’s disorganized constitution and 
halting course in history, it is plainly apparent that his progress has 
been by fits and starts, not by layer on layer and tier on tier of 
steady achievement the ages through. So far from being ordinary 
and regular, progress is a rare and exceptional fact, thus standing 
out in marked contrast to the universal process of evolution. Hu- 
manity has clung to dead levels, it has fallen to rise, and risen to 
fall again, repeatedly. This fact of intermittency is acknowledged 
by men of all schools of thought in their more disciplined moods. 
But, strange to say, the admission does not seem to have any 
practical influence on their thought or writings. These still proceed 
on the supposition that the newest is the truest, the latest unfailingly 
the best. The progressiveness of an idea, principle, or institution 
is determined by the date of its appearance, the time of its emergence 
in human consciousness. In other words, progress is still regarded 
as a constant law of improvement. Kant’s philosophy is thus made 
to appear as a marked advance over all others, and the principle 


®Contra Iulianum, Lib. V.  Illo vulnere factum est ut totum genus claudicaret 
humanum. 
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of religious indifference as a higher level of thought than that of 
positive religion! 

So many instances of this complacent self-assurance are cur- 
rent, that this study was undertaken to point some of them out, and 
to stir up a spirit of criticism against the things we take for granted 
and regard as “critically established.” Fixed notions control us 
to a greater extent than we imagine or care to avow, and good may 
come from a realization of the fact. We have associated with 
progress many notions and principles which, so far from being 
stepping-stones to higher things, and landmarks of man’s journey 
upwards, are cases, rather, of failure to develop. The remainder 
of this study will accordingly be devoted to a consideration of 
special instances. The idea of progress will define itself through 
concrete example and illustration as the subject unfolds, and this, 
we hope, will prove a more effective way of handling the theme 
than if we started out with a definition-and hewed down all dis- 
senters. After all, it is not so much results that count as the 
processes of reaching them. The best method of teaching is indub- 
itably that which makes the listener see and recognize the truth, 
before the teacher has actually stated it for him in formal proposi- 
tions. It was the Master’s way. 























CO6PERATION A PARTIAL SOLVENT OF CAPITALISM. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


=OINTEREST is not a reward for labor. The majority 

Mil of interest receivers do, indeed, expend productive 
energy, as wage earners, salaried employees, directors 
of industry, or members of the professions; but for 
these social services they obtain specific and distinct 
compensation. They get interest solely in their capacity as owners 
of capital, independently of any personal activity. From the view- 
point of economic distribution, therefore, interest is a ‘“ workless 
income.” As such, it seems to challenge that ethical conception 
which relates reward to effort, and looks upon income derived from 
any other source either as not perfectly normal, or as requiring 
explanation. Moreover, the modern practice of interest taking 
enlarges and tends to perpetuate serious economic inequalties, and 
absorbs a very large part of the national income. And yet, interest 
cannot be wholly abolished. As long as capital remains in private 
hands, the owners thereof will demand and obtain interest. The 
only alternative is Socialism, and Socialism would bring in more 
evils than it would eliminate. May not the burdens and disadvan- 
tages of interest be mitigated or minimized? Conceivably this . 
could occur in two ways: the sum total of interest payments might 
be reduced, and the incomes derived from interest might be more 
widely distributed. 

No considerable diminution of the amount of interest can be 
expected through a lowering of its rate. As far back as the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Holland and England were able to borrow 
money at three per cent. During the period that has since inter- 
vened, the rate has varied from three to six. Between 1870 and 
1900, it declined by almost two per cent, but has risen about one 
per cent since the latter date. The European war now in progress 
is destroying an enormous amount of capital, and will undoubtedly 
be followed by a marked rise in the rate of interest. Such has been 
the invariable result of great military conflicts. On the other hand, 
the only definite grounds upon which a decline in the rate can be 
expected are either uncertain or unimportant. They are: the rapid 
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increase of capital, and the extension of government ownership and 
operation of natural monopolies. 

The first is uncertain in its effects upon the rate of interest, 
because the increased supply of capital is often neutralized by the 
process of substitution. That is, a large part of the new capital 
does not compete with and bring down the price of the old capital. 
Instead, it is absorbed in new inventions, new types of machinery, 
and new processes of production, all of which take the place of 
labor, thus tending to increase rather than diminish the demand for 
capital and the rate of interest. To be sure, the demand for capital 
thus arising has not always been sufficient to offset the enlarged 
supply. Since the industrial revolution, capital has, at certain pe- 
riods and in certain regions, increased so rapidly that it could not 
all find employment in new forms and in old forms at the old rate. 
In some instances’a decline in the rate of interest can be clearly 
traced to the disproportionately quick growth of capital. But this 
phenomenon has béen far from uniform, and there is no indication 
that it will become so in the future. The possibilities of the process 
of substitution have been by no means exhausted. 

The effects of government ownership are even more problem- 
atical. States and cities are, indeed, able to obtain capital more 
cheaply than private corporations for such public utilities as rail- 
ways, telegraphs, tramways, and street lighting; and public owner- 
ship of all such concerns will probably become general in the not 
remote future. Nevertheless, the social gain is not likely to be 
proportionate to the reduction of interest on this section of capital. 
A part, possibly a considerable part, of the saving in interest will be 
neutralized by the lower efficiency and greater cost of operation; 
for, in this respect, publicly managed are inferior to privately man- 
aged enterprises. Consequently, the charges to the public for the 
services rendered by these utilities cannot be reduced to the same 
degree as the rate of interest on the capital. On the other hand, 
the exclusion of private operating capital from this very large field 
of public utilities should increase competition among the various 
units of capital, and thus bring down its rewards. To what extent 
this would happen cannot be estimated, even approximately. The 
only safe statement is that the decline in the general rate of interest 
would probably be slight. 

The main hope of lightening the social burden of interest lies in 
the possible reduction in the necessary volume of capital, and espe- 
cially in a wider distribution of interest-incomes. In many parts 
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of the industrial field there is a considerable waste of capital through 
unnecessary duplication. This means that a large amount of un- 
necessary interest is paid by the consumer in the form of unneces- 
sarily high prices. Again, the owners of capital and receivers of 
interest constitute only a minority of the population in all countries, 
with the possible exception of the United States. The great major- 
ity of the wage earners in all lands possess no capital, and obtain 
no interest. Not only are their incomes small, often pitiably small, 
but their lack of capital deprives them of the security, confidence, 
and independence which are required for comfortable existence and 
efficient citizenship. They have no income from productive prop- 
erty to protect them against the cessation of wages. During periods 
of unemployment they are frequently compelled to have recourse to 
charity, and to forego many of the necessary comforts of life. So 
long as the bulk of the means of production remains in the hands 
of a distinct capitalist class, this demoralizing insecurity of the 
workers must continue as an essential part of our industrial system. 
While it might conceivably be eliminated through a comprehensive 
scheme of state insurance, this arrangement would substitute de- 
pendence upon the state for dependence upon the capitalist, and be 
much less desirable than ownership of income-bearing property. 

The workers who possess no capital do not enjoy a normal and 
reasonable degree of independence, self-respect, or self-confidence. 
They have not sufficient control over the wage contract and the other 
conditions of employment, and they have nothing at all to say con- 
cerning the goods that they shall produce or the persons to whom . 
their product shall be sold. They lack the incentive to put forth their 
best efforts in production. They cannot satisfy adequately the in- 
stinct of property, the desire to control some of the determining 
forms of material possession. They are deprived of that conscious- 
ness of power which is generated exclusively by property, and which 
contributes so powerfully toward the making of a contented and 
efficient life. They do not possess a normal amount of freedom in 
politics, nor in those civic and social relations which lie outside.the 
economic and political spheres of industry and politics. In a word, 
the worker without capital has not sufficient power over the ordering 
of his own life. 

The most effective means of lessening the volume of interest, 
and bringing about a wider distribution of capital is to be found in 
cooperative enterprise. Codperation in general denotes the unified 
action of a group of persons for a common end. A church, a 
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debating club, a joint stock company, exemplifies codperation in this 
sense. In the strict and technical sense, it has received various 
definitions. Professor Taussig declares that it “ consists essentially 
in getting rid of the managing employer;” but this description is 
applicable only to codperatives of production. ‘“ A combination of 
individuals to economize by buying in common, or increase their 
profits by selling in common,”? is likewise too narrow, since it fits 
only distributive and agricultural codperation. According to C. 
R. Fay, a codperative society is “an association for the purpose of 
joint trading, originating among the weak, and conducted always in 
an unselfish spirit.” If the word “trading” be stretched to com- 
prehend manufacturing as well as commercial activities, Fay’s defi- 
nition is fairly satisfactory. The distinguishing circumstance, 
“ originating among the weak,” is also emphasized by Father Pesch 
in his statement that the essence, aim, and meaning of cooperation 
are to be found in “a combination of the economically weak in 
common efforts for the security and betterment of their condition.” ? 
In order to give proper connotation for our purpose, we shall define 
cooperation as that joint economic action which seeks to obtain 
for a relatively weak group all or part of the profits and interest 
which in the ordinary capitalist enterprise are taken by a smaller and 
different group of persons. This formula puts in the foreground the 
important fact that in every form of cooperative effort, some interest 
or profits, or both, are diverted from those who would have received 
them under purely capitalistic arrangements, and distributed among 
a larger number of persons. Thus it indicates the bearing of co- 
Operation upon the problem of lightening the social burden of 
interest. 

From the viewpoint of economic function, codperation may 
be divided into two general kinds, producers’ and consumers’. The 
best example of the former is a wage earners’ productive society; 
of the latter, a cooperative store. Credit codperatives and agri- 
cultural cooperatives fall mainly under the former head, inasmuch 
as their principal object is to assist production, and to benefit 
men as producers rather than as consumers. Hence from the view- 
point of type, codperation may be classified as credit, agricultural, 
distributive, and productive. 


A cooperative credit society is a bank controlled by the persons - 


who patronize it, and lending on personal rather than material 
security. Such banks are intended almost exclusively for the rela- 


- 4Encyclopedia Britannica. *Lehrbuch der Nationaloekonomie, III., 517. 
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tively helpless borrower, as the small farmer, artisan, shopkeeper, 
and the small man generally. Fundamentally they are associations ~ 
of neighbors who combine their resources and their credit in order 
to enable their members to obtain loans on better terms than are 
accorded by the ordinary commercial banks. ‘The capital is derived 
partly from the sale of shares of stock, partly from deposits, and 
partly from borrowed money. In Germany, where credit associa- 
tions have been more widely extended and more highly developed 
than in any other country, they are of two kinds, named after their 
respective founders, Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen. The former 
operates chiefly in the cities, serves the middle classes rather than the 
very poor, requires all its members to subscribe for capital stock, 
commits them to a long course of saving, and thus develops their 
interest as lenders. The Raiffeisen societies have, as a rule, very 
little share capital, exist chiefly in the country districts, especially 
among the poorest of the peasantry, are based mostly on personal 
credit, and do not profess to encourage greatly the saving and 
lending activities of their members. Both forms of association 
loan money to their members at lower rates of interest than these 
persons could obtain elsewhere. Hence credit codperation directly 
reduces the burden of interest. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch societies have more than half a million 
members in the cities and towns of Germany, sixty per cent of whom 
take advantage of the borrowing facilities. The Raiffeisen banks 
comprise about one-half of all the independent German agricultur- 
ists. Some form of codperative banking is well established in every 
important country of Europe, except Denmark and Great Britain. 
In the former country its place seems to be satisfactorily filled by 
the ordinary commercial banks. Its absence from Great Britain is 
apparently due to the credit system provided by the large land- 
holders, to the scarcity of peasant proprietors, and to general lack 
of initiative. It is especially strong in Italy, Belgium, and Austria, 
and it has made a promising beginning in Ireland. In every country 
in which it has obtained a foothold, it gives indication of steady 
and continuous progress. Nevertheless it is subject to definite limits. 
It can never make much headway among that class of persons whose 
material resources are sufficiently large and palpable to command 
loans on the usual terms offered by the commercial banks. As a 
rule, these terms are quite as favorable as those available through 
the codperative credit associations. It is only because the poorer 
men cannot obtain loans from the commercial banks on the prevail- 
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ing conditions that they are impelled to have recourse to the co- 
Operative associations. 

The chief operations of agricultural codperative societies are 
manufacturing, marketing, and purchasing. In the first-named 
field the most important example is the codperative dairy. The 
owners of cows hold the stock or shares of the concern, and in 
addition to dividends receive profits in proportion to the amount of 
milk that they supply. In Ireland and some other countries, a 
portion of the profits goes to the employees of the dairy as a dividend 
on wages. Other productive codperatives of agriculture are found 
in cheese making, bacon curing, distilling and wine making. All 
are conducted on the same general principles as the cooperative 
dairy. 

Through the marketing societies and purchasing societies, the 
farmers are enabled to sell their products to better advantage, and 
to obtain materials needed for carrying on agricultural operations 
more cheaply than would be possible by isolated individual action. 
Some of the products marketed by the selling societies are eggs, 
milk, poultry, fruit, vegetables, live stock, and various kinds of 
grain. The purchasing societies supply for the most part manures, 
seeds, and machinery. Occasionally they buy the most costly ma- 
chinery in such a way that the association becomes the corporate 
owner of the implements. In these cases the individual members 
have only the use of the machines, but they would be unable to 
enjoy even that advantage were it not for the intervention of the 
codperative society. Where such arrangements exist, the society 
exemplifies not only codperative buying, but cooperative ownership. 

Agricultural cooperation has become most widely extended in 
Denmark, and has displayed its most striking possibilities in Ireland. 
Relatively to its population, the former country has more farmers 
in codperative societies, and has derived more profit therefrom 
than any other nation. The rapid growth and achievements of 
agricultural codperation in the peculiarly unfavorable circumstances 
of Ireland constitute the most convincing proof to be found any- 
where of the essential soundness and efficacy of the movement. 
Various forms of rural cooperative societies are solidly established 
in Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. In recent 
years the movement has made some progress in the United States, 
especially in relation to dairies, grain elevators, the marketing of 
live stock and fruit, and various forms of rural insurance. The 
cooperative insurance companies effect a saving to the Minnesota 
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farmers of seven hundred thousand dollars annually, and the codp- 
perative elevators handle about thirty per cent of the grain marketed 
in that State. 

The transformation in the rural life of more than one Euro- 
pean community through codperation, has amounted to little less 
than a revolution. Higher standards of agricultural products and 
production have been set up and maintained, better methods of 
farming have been inculcated and enforced, and the whole social, 
moral, and civic life of the people has been raised to a higher 
level. From the viewpoint of material gain, the chief benefits of 
agricultural codperation have been the elimination of unnecessary 
middlemen, and the economics of buying in large quantities, and 
selling in the best markets, and employing the most efficient imple- 
ments. As compared with farming conducted on a large scale, the 
small farm possesses certain advantages, and is subject to certain 
disadvantages. It is less wasteful, permits greater attention to 
details, and makes a greater appeal to the self-interest of the culti- 
vator; but the small farmer cannot afford to buy the best machinery, 
nor is he in a position to carry on to the best advantage the com- 
mercial features of his occupation, such as, borrowing, buying, and 
marketing. Codperation frees him from all these handicaps. “The 
cooperative community...... is one in which groups of humble men 
combine their efforts, and to some extent their resources, in order to 
secure for themselves those advantages in industry which the masters 
of capital derive from the organization of labor, from the use of 
costly machinery, and from the economics of business when done on 
a large scale. They apply in their industry the methods by which the 
fortunes of the magnates in commerce and manufacture are made.” 
These words, uttered by a prominent member of the Irish codpera- 
tive movement, summarize the aims and achievements of agricul- 
tural codperation in every country of Europe in which it has 
obtained a strong foothold. In every such community the small 
farm has gained at the expense of the large farm system. Finally, 
agricultural cooperation reduces the burden of interest by eliminat- 
ing some unnecessary capital, stimulates saving among the tillers 
of the soil by providing a ready and safe means of investment, 
and in manifold ways contributes materially toward a better dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Coéperative stores are organized by and for consumers. In 
every country they follow rather closely the Rochdale system, so- 
called from the English town in which the first store of this kind 
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was established in 1844. The members of the cooperative society 
furnish the capital, and receive thereon interest at the prevailing 
rate, usually five per cent. The stores sell goods at about the same 
prices as their privately owned competitors, but return a dividend 
on the purchases of all those customers who are members of the 
society. The dividends are provided from the surplus which re- 
mains after wages, interest on the capital stock, and all other ex- 
penses have been paid. In some codperative stores non-members 
receive a dividend on their purchases at half the rate accorded to 
members of the society, but only on condition that these payments 
shall be invested in the capital stock of the enterprise. And the 
members themselves are strongly urged to make this disposition of 
their purchase-dividends. Since the latter are paid only quarterly, 
the codperative store exercises a considerable influence toward 
inducing its patrons to save and to become small capitalists. 

In Great Britain the vast majority of the retail stores have been 
federated into two great wholesale societies, one in England and the 
other in Scotland. The retail stores provide the capital, and par- 
ticipate in the profits according to the amounts purchased, just as the 
individual consumers furnish the capital and share the profits of the 
retail establishments. The Scottish Wholesale Society divides a 
part of the profits among its employees. Besides their operations 
as jobbers, the wholesale societies are bankers for the retail stores, 
and own and operate factories, farms, warehouses, and steamships. 
Many of the retail codperatives likewise carry on productive enter- 
prises, such as milling, tailoring bread making, and the manufacture - 
of boots, shoes, and other commodities; and some of them build, 
sell, and rent cottages, and lend money to members who desire 
to obtain homes. 

The codperative store movement has made greatest progress in 
its original home, Great Britain. In 1910 about one person in 
every four was to some degree interested in or a beneficiary of these 
institutions. The profits of the stores amounted to about sixty 
million dollars, which was some thirty-five or forty per cent on the 
capital. Their employees numbered more than one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. The English Wholesale Society was the 


‘largest flour miller and shoe manufacturer in Great Britain, and 
its total business amounted to one hundred and thirty million dollars. 
Outside of Great Britain, codperative distribution has been most 
successful in Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. It has had a 
fair measure of development in Italy, but has failed to assume any 
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importance in France. “ There is every sign that within the near 
future—except in France—the stores will come to include the great 
majority of the wage-earning class, which is a constantly growing 
percentage of the total population.”* Within recent years a re- . 
spectable number of stores have been established on a sound basis 
in Canada and the United States. Owing, however, to the marked 
individualism and the better economic conditions of these two coun- 
tries, the codperative movement will continue for some time to be 
relatively slow. 

As in the case of agricultural codperation, the money benefits 
accruing to the members of the codperative stores consist mainly of 
profits rather than interest. In the absence of the store societies, 
these profits would have gone for the most part to middlemen as 
payments for the risks and labor of conducting privately owned 
establishments. Forty-seven of the sixty million dollars profits of 
the British codperative stores in 1910 were divided among more than 
two and one-half million members of these institutions, instead of 
going to a comparatively small number of private merchants. The 
other thirteen million dollars were interest on the capital stock. 
Had the members invested an equal amount in other enterprises they 
could, indeed, have obtained about the same rate and amount of 
interest; but in the absence of the codperative stores their induce- 
ments and opportunities to save would have been much smaller. 
For it must be kept in mind that a very large part of the capital stock 
in the codperative stores is derived from the members’ dividends 
on their purchases at such stores, and would not have come into 
existence at all without these establishments. The gains of the 
codperative stores, whether classified as profits or as interest, are 
evidently a not inconsiderable indication of a better distribution of 
wealth. 


*Fay, Codperation at Home and Abroad, p. 340. 
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VALENCIA, AND MAY. 
BY GRANT SHOWERMAN. 


a 


07) HE Huerta, warm and content in the sun—Valencia’s 
luxuriant garden-plain, with everywhere the fresh, 
cool water of life coursing through the canals, 
arteries to the ruddy soil! Among tiny fields of 
growing green plants and plots of bearded grain 
already turning to gold, the orange and lemon rise opaque, and the 
pomegranate, bright with flame-like flowers. The little barracas, 
with gleaming whitewashed walls and gray thatched roofs and 
crosses on steep gables, sit brooding peacefully among olives and figs. 

Valencia, with blue-tiled domes, and ruddy roofs and towers, 
and cheerful white and tinted walls, rising in a bower of planes 
from the bosom of the Huerta! Valencia, and May—with leafy 
plazas and shady gardens, and graceful white kiosks where cooling 
drinks are dispensed by pleasant-faced women with flowers in their 
hair, and quiet people, soft-stepping and sandal-shod, moving 
through genial streets in a fragrant atmosphere. 

Valencia, and May, and the moon—the moon of Valencia! 
“ And Greece, poor little Greece,” so runs a line in the Barcelona 
press, “la Grecia se quedo con la luna de Valencia—Greece came off 
with the moon of Valencia! ”’—with much of brightness and glory, 
but little of substance. But who would not think Valencia’s moon 
a prize worth warring for ?—hanging high and cool, throwing thick, 
black shadows under the orange trees, setting the sea a-sparkle with 
dancing light, turning the harbor and the Lake of the Albufera 
to sheets of silver, and dropping balmy benediction on the sleeping 
town. 

Valencia, and May, and the sereno! In some of the more 
old-fashioned cities of Spain—so you are warned—your rest may be 
disturbed by the sereno, calling the hours of night. You have 
been thus disturbed—in quaint old many-towered Avila—and to 
your deep delight; and here again, in Valencia, you are waked 
at two by the measured and long-drawn chant: 





Son las dos: se-re-no! 
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A’ minute more, and the light fall of the hempen-sandalled foot 
is lost, and the next cry comes faint from beyond the nearest 
corner, like a disembodied voice. And again, at half-past three: 


Son las tres y trein-ta: se-re-no! 


Ah, blest disturbance! You turn in bed, half-conscious, and with a 
smile fall asleep once more in the arms of poesy. 

Valencia, and May, and the eve of Corpus Christi! To-day at 
noon will peal the bells of all Valencia’s sanctuaries, the innumerable 
explosions of the long traca will come careering up the street, 
and the cavalcade will follow; and to-morrow, at six of the evening, 
the Sacred Host will be borne along in the greatest of Valen- 
cia’s processions. The huge Giants and the Roques are already 
under the awnings in the Cathedral Plaza, the cynosure of 
thousands of pairs of Valencian eyes. And to-day, too, is the 
Fiesta del Rosal, the Festival of the Rose-tree—a Valencian Arbor 
Day. 

Valencianos! the proclamation runs, in language native to none 
but Mediterranean shores: 


Valencians! The Circle of the Fine Arts bids you forth to 
the Fiesta del Rosal, to take place on Wednesday, the twenty- 
first of May, at four of the afternoon. 

Twill be a feast of the open heart, and for it you must 
clothe with white your souls, unrobing them of every manner 
of hardness. 

A number of little maids, hundreds of little maids, like a 
cortége of white lilies, will pass beneath your balconies. It is 
May, it is Valencia: in their hands they will carry rose-trees, 
which they will plant at the foot of the statue of the greatest 
of our geniuses. With them will pass poesy. 

Make gay with flowers your abodes, and let the Festival of 
the Rose-tree be like the song of a city that smiles at the kisses 
of the sun, flowering out with pride each year in a —_ 
of women and roses. 


II. 


Valencia, and May, and Corpus Christi! “ We find ourselves 
in the classic day of Valencia,” says the morning press. The rising 
of the golden sun, over sea and harbor and Huerta, is greeted by the 
pealing of all the bells in all Valencia’s temples. In the cool of the 
early forenoon is the Fiesta del Clavel—the Feast of the Carnation, 
at home in Valencia as nowhere else in all the world. Charming 
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sefioritas in mantillas fill the streets with the color and fragrance of 
their floral burdens, in charity’s name selling their wares to a popu- 
lation that could not resist if it would, and would not if it could. 

And then to the great cathedral and to all the parishes, where 
the solemn rite is performed in dim, religious light made still more 
dim and mystic by clouds of rising incense, and where shafts of 
warm color from storied windows penetrate the cool obscurity, and 
touch with purple and red the gold-embroidered robe of the min- 
istrant. The rich and the poor kneel together—to-day not on the 
marble pavement, but on a carpet of holy verdure that softens all 
the floor and charges the air with fragrance. 

Again, at noon, the clamor of every bell as that in the lofty 
Miguelete sigrials the hour of twelve; again, the countless explo- 
sions along the fuse that marks the route of the coming cavalcade— 
an uproarious career of noise that leaves a train of smoke and excite- 
ment, and little Valencians trying in vain to equal its pace; later, 
the cavalcade itself once more, between long masses of upturned 
faces that have patiently scanned the length of the street for an 
hour past. There are banners and bands, and mummers and 
maskers bringing back the Middle Age; and there is the venerable 
Chaplain, bravely bestride his horse despite the white hair of eighty 
years, pronouncing the sacred invitation to all the city. There is 
the Mystery of the Flight into Egypt, with Joseph in halo, and 
little Mary in blue and white and lace, with stars on her robe and 
the Child in her arms, and the Three Magi with all their brilliant 
retinue, and more bands and banners, and the city’s great men in 
carriages, preceded by ushers with mighty wigs and ponderous 
maces, and the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor, and knights- 
at-arms, and the Car of Valencia, full of rosy-cheeked Valencian 
girls who shower confetti on delighted crowds as they pass. 

And then home to lunch—or, at least, to a short siesta; for 
eating matters little to-day—and out again to Vespers; and then 
to the plaza at half-past four to see the Roques begin their solemn 
progress through the city after the two days’ waiting under the 
awnings that screen them from the sun—the Roques, that have 
figured in this same wise on this same day for hundreds of years: 
the Purisima, life-size in blue on a giant car with Mary Magdalen, 
and the Trinity on another car; and Faith, and Valencia, and 
Fame; and St. Vincent, the great Valencian priest, and St. Michael; 
and Pluto, a hideous monster with trident, committing Envy, and 
Avarice, and all their like, to everlasting fires. 
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When the Roques have passed—slowly, as becomes their hoary 
age and immensity, and their dignity as teachers of the Truth—an 
interval elapses before the greatest procession of all. The crowd 
melts partially away, and promenaders fill the streets. But it is not 
long before the throngs along the well-known route begin to thicken 
again, and window and balcony begin to blossom out in faces. 
Soldiers pass, and commence to form a lane. A monster two-wheeled 
cart rolls by at snail-like pace, men strewing the pavement from it 

-with the holy herb like that on the great cathedral floor, and 
files of soldiers keep free from promenaders the space it clears in 
passing. 

At six, the lane is complete, and the lines of blue and red that 
are topped with bayonets face each other across the fragrant empty 
space, with dense expectant throngs pressing close at their backs. 
Above, the windows frame clusters of faces, and the flowering out 
of balconies is finished now—in women and girls with roses and 
carnations in their hair, and lilies in their bosoms, and dancing eyes, 
and teeth that gleam through the curving lines of smiling red lips. 
There is little noise, and no impatience, and little restlessness. 
‘There are no explosions of gaiety. You could not call it even 
merriment. It is only Valencian joy. 

And now, suddenly, from the near-by corner comes the call 
of bugles. There is a lull in the soft laughter of the crowd, and a 
murmur of expectation takes its place. With soldiers leading the 
way, the first banners emerge from the dimness of the narrow street, 
and are seen advancing, as if unaided, above the heads of the popu- 
lace. Behind them come dwarfs with monstrous grotesque masks, 
and following these, in wondrous contrast, the giants that stood in 
the plaza with the Roques—huge figures fifteen feet high, portraying 
different races, all in proper attitude and garb. Mirth ripples along 
the lane: the mincing step is so strange in the mighty forms. Yet 
the mirth is no more than a ripple, for the figures are symbols, 
and their purpose to edify. 

And then, for an hour and thirty minutes, with solemn 
step' and solemn mien, in perfect decorum in spite of 
the hour of distance already traversed, the really serious part 
of the great procession passes—a multitude of Christs and 
Saints and Virgins, in statue and picture, on platforms and in 
tabernacles, embowered in lilies and lighted by soft lamps, festooned 
with roses yellow and white and red, or jingling with little bells 
as they are borne along on the shoulders of men and boys; con- 
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fraternities of youths and men and boys in regalia of every color; 
associations of monks and laymen and priests; boy bands and men 
bands, almost in scores; crosses and candles and banners; symbolic 
figures of giant golden eagles with live doves in their mouths, and 
lions in halos, and venerable Hebrew prophets, priests, and kings, 
and rugged Roman soldiers, and the two explorers from the Land 
of Promise with the wondrous clusters of grapes; and Christ and 
Thomas, and John the Baptist, and St. Martin giving away his cloak, 
and Mary, six feet high, with a sword, and the charming little Infant 
Jesus, two feet high, sitting on a throne and extending two 
fingers in benediction, while confetti and blessings descend in 
showers from the balconies above; and civic dignitaries in gala 
dress; and military dignitaries in gorgeous uniforms, with brilliant 
orders covering their breasts; and finely mounted Spanish cavaliers; 
and twenty-six men in wigs of gray, and beards, and crowns, with 
giant candles half a foot thick and eight feet high; and never- 
ending crucifixes, candles, and banners, borne by stately priests; and 
the bishop with his retinue, and his throne carried along behind; 
and priests and acolytes swinging quaint old medizval censers that 
cloud the now twilit street from house to house with mystic smoke— 
and, finally, most solemn of all, the most holy Body of Christ Him- 
self, heralded by shrill trumpets, in majesty advancing through 
the clouds as a wave of motion travels the lines of the multitude 
at the bending of every knee. 

When the populace has risen again, and the final squadron of 
caballeros, in tall bearskin caps and plumes and gorgeous uniforms, 
on finely caparisoned horses that understand the spirit of the hour 
and step as solemnly and measuredly as the priests themselves, has 
passed by into the dim lane of incense, the lines of military red and 
blue are seen to break; the multitude dissolves with quiet geniality, 
and goes to its homes through streets now lighted for the night. 

Later, there will be promenading under the bright lamps of 
street and garden, and throngs in the plaza to hear the band play, 
and to feast the eye on the Holy Chalice, symbol of the day, made 
of a thousand colored lights. It will be twelve when the last note is 
heard, and it will be one before the streets are clear. At three, the 
moon of Valencia will have climbed to the zenith, and all that she 
will see of life in the city of roses and women will be the serena, 
treading the pavement in hempen sandals, and crying the hour: 


Son las tres: se-re-no! 














A MOTHER OF JUDAS. 
BY HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. 


ae| THENS lay under the blaze of unclouded sunlight. 
yl Streets of dazzling whiteness, sky of intensest blue, 
air of keen, vitalizing crispness radiated energy and 
cheer. Yet the human figures hurrying by were, 
more often than not, swathed in black and bowed 
beneath the insignia of grief. Their footsteps were leading them 
towards the Metropolitan Church, where a solemn liturgy was being 
sung in commemoration of the recently concluded peace. The Lib- 





erator-King, the Queen of the Greeks, the Diadochos, and the chief” 


dignitaries of the court and government were present, together with 
people of all ranks and conditions. 

Among the black-robed figures passing through the portals of 
the basilica walked the widow of Christéforos Frankoudis, who, in 
the disastrous war with Turkey of 1897, had died the death of a 
hero, and been buried with highest military honors. His widow, 
therefore, had the right to hold her head high in the assembly of 
patriotic men and women of Greece, and she did so. Nevertheless, 
as she passed with proud bearing and grave, steady eyes, those 
about her fell back a little and glanced pityingly towards her. Many 
murmured, “ Poor woman!” Others turned awkwardly away, as 
if fearing to encounter those grave, proud eyes. For Anna Fran- 
koudis, widow of a hero of 1897, was the mother of an only son, 
that Pavlos Frankoudis who, in 1913, had been tried by court- 
martial, condemned and hanged before Salonika as a traitor! 

Proudly and gravely, the widow took her place on that side of 
the church reserved for women. She had unfalteringly given all 
she had to Greece, doing her duty as a Greek woman should do. 
She had a right to rejoice with her country when it rejoiced, and to 
mourn with it when it mourned. The God of Greece was her God, 
the Greek Orthodox Church was her Church, and her place was 
among those women of Athens who had assembled to mourn their 
dead, to glory in their victory, and to give thanks for the return of 
peace. Standing not far from her was the family of her sister 
Eirene. But how different was the lot of the two sisters! 

Eirene, wife of Andreas Sofio, was likewise in black, for she 
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mourned the loss of her youngest son, also named Pavlos. But this 
son had fallen gloriously on the field of battle, leading a charge 
against the Bulgarians at the outbreak of the Second Balkan War. 
Her husband and three surviving sons stood by her side, and the 
young widow of Pavlos Sofio nursed a blooming boy of the same 
name at home. 

Anna Frankoudis stood alone. No husband, no son supported 
her, no grandchild in whom to centre rosy hopes of the future lay 
in its cradle at home. Her only boy slept in a dishonored grave, 
his name execrated of all true Greeks! 

The divine liturgy had commenced, the ancient liturgy of the 
Eastern Churches—the Mass of St. John Chrysostom. The Metro- 
politan of Athens, in dalmatic and pallium, standing before the 
three-doored Eikonostasis, uplifted the book of the Gospels, and 
blessed the people. The deacon, in alb and stole, intoned the 
litanies with their solemn petitions for peace from on high, for 
peace in all the world, for the salvation of the souls of men, for 
deliverance from all evils. And after each petition the people’s 
cry went up to heaven, “ Kyrie, eleison! Lord, have mercy!” 

“ Remember also, O Lord, those who have fallen asleep in the 
hope of the resurrection unto eternal life! ” 

Sobs broke from black-robed figures as they thought of their 
beloved heroes lying in their martial graves, and they murmured: 
“Give them rest, O Lord, that they may see the light of Thy 
countenance shine upon them! ” 

No organ, no instrument of music lent its aid to waft the 
prayers and chants of the faithful to the throne of the Most High. 
The trained choir of male voices sang, in the haunting barbaric 
scale, the chants and harmonies of the East; while the people, 
familiar from infancy with the liturgy, sang the responses fervently 
in unison. 

The Eikonostasis, the high rood-screen, with its three doors 
and its sacred pictures, divided the main body of the church from 
the sanctuary, the “holy of holies.” On the right side of the 
church, facing the icon of the Saviour, stood the men. On the 
left, before the icon of the Mother of Sorrows, stood the women. 

The icon of the Madonna, painted in the flat Byzantine style 
against a gold background, represented the Mater Dolorosa, gazing 
in anguish at the thorn-crowned head of the dead Christ lying 
against her knees. A sword pierced her heart, her hands were raised 


in supplication to heaven. Round about the painting was. the . 


inscription, “Oh, all ye who pass by, look and see tf there be 
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any sorrow like unto my sorrow!” Many were the sorrowing 
mothers standing before this icon mourning the loss of sons. But 
they mourned not without consolation. Rather was their grief 
crowned with a sacred, patriotic joy, that they had been found 
worthy to sacrifice to God and country their dearest treasures. 
But among them was one who, alas! could not know this high 
and holy consolation, who could have no share in the triumph that 
softened grief! ‘“ Mother of Christ!” moaned the proud and bitter 
heart of Anna Frankoudis, “ my sorrow is greater than your sor- 
row! Your Son was the Holy One of Israel! How can you under- 
stand such grief as mine? How sorrow as I, whose son was an 
outcast and a traitor, never to be forgiven or redeemed?” 

“Come! let us adore and bow down to Christ!” chanted the 
clergy. “When Thou didst condescend to death, O Life Immortal! 
then didst Thou stay hell with the lightning flash of Thy Divinity ; 
and when Thou didst raise the dead from the world below, all the 
powers of the heaven cried out: ‘O Christ, our God, the Lifegiver! 
glory be to Thee! ” 

And the choir, in jubilant response, sang three times the 
Trisagion hymn: “ Agios O Theés! Agios Ischyrés! Agios 
Athénatos! eleison emas! Holy God! Holy Strong One! Holy 
Immortal One! Have mercy on us!” 

_ A bitter smile curled the lip of Anna Frankoudis. 

- “ For the Son of Mary, death was but the gateway to immortal 
glory! What have I in common with you, O Mother of the divine 
Christ? You are called blessed among women from one age to 
another, while I, though gladly offering my son’s life for his people, 
am an object of scorn and shame, a very leper among women!” 

Never had she asked for wealth or glory or long life for her 
only son. She had solely prayed that he might be strong and God- 
fearing, serving his country in all honor. To this end she had 
directed his ideals, formed his principles, and strengthened his will. 
And yet he lay in a traitor’s grave! He had not even died courag- 
eously, as many criminals and traitors die, but had wept and cursed, 
crawling abjectly before his judges. Only spare his wretched life, 
and he would go into perpetual exile, ridding Greece of his miserable 
presence forever! 

The unhappy woman’s eyes turned to where her sister Eirene 
stood—Eirene with her living husband, her three stalwart boys, 
her little grandchild in his cradle at home, and her hero son lying 
in his honored, flower-decked grave. Again a wave of bitterness 
flooded the heart of Anna Frankoudis. By what evolution of justice, 
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human or divine, had her son become a traitor, and Pavlos, son of 
Eirene, a hero? For this nephew, Pavlos Sofio, had been a thorn 
in her side from his infancy. Two years older than her Pavlos, 
he was the spoiled darling of a large family. In all the boyish 
rivalries and disputes between the two cousins and playmates, Pavlos 
Sofio had ever been upheld by his elders. His word had been ac- 
cepted before his cousin’s in every question of veracity arising 
between them, till he had grown up a bully and a liar, always ready 
to justify himself at the expense of his younger, fatherless, and 
brotherless cousin. And on coming to manhood he had, by his 
misrepresentations and calumnies, alienated from his cousin the 
young girl whom Frankoudis had loved from childhood, and won 
her for himself! 

Yet, it was this Pavlos Sofio who, by a signal act of heroism 
at the outbreak of the Second Balkan War, had saved the day for 
the Greeks before Salonika, leading a gallant charge, and falling at 
the head of his troop. His body, mangled almost beyond recogni- 
tion, had been rescued by his men, and borne home in triumph for 
honorable, public burial. And on the very day of his glorious death, 
wept and praised by his countrymen, his cousin, Pavlos Frankoudis 
—“the only son of his mother, and she a widow ”—had been tried 
for his life, found guilty of bartering with Bulgarian plotters to 
betray Salonika into their hands, and had been hanged before the 
walls of that city. His dishonored body had been flung into a ditch. 
His grave was unmarked, shunned, accursed of men! 

Amid the jubilant alleluias of the cherubic hymn, the “ great 
entrance” was now made. Surrounded by bearers of incense and 
lights, the Metropolitan and the deacon, carrying the paten with 
the bread and the chalice with the wine, entered the holy of holies 
through the royal door of the Eikonostasis, and laid the gifts upon 
the altar, as Joseph of Arimathea had laid the body of Christ in the 
new-made tomb, amid costly spices and linens and ointments. 

The bishop then blessed the people, crying out to them: “ Lift 
up your hearts on high and give thanks to the Lord! Sing, cry 
aloud, and proclaim the song of victory!” and choir and people 
responded, singing thrice the “ Hosanna in the Highest” to the 
thrice-holy God. 

The prayer of consecration was pronounced in Christ’s own 
words over the bread and wine, and the Sacred Host, called in East- 
ern Churches “ The Lamb,” was lifted on high. The people pros- 
trated themselves to the ground in adoration of “ the Lamb of God 
Who taketh away the sins of the world,” striking their breast thrice, 
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and repeating together their solemn profession of faith in the 
sacred mystery : 

“T believe, O Lord, and I confess that Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the Living God, Who didst come into the world to save 
sinners. O Son of God! give me to-day a share in Thy mystic 
Supper, for I will not betray Thee with a kiss, as did Judas, but 
like the repentant thief I will confess to Thee: ‘O Lord, remember 
me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom!’ ” 

In the tortured ears of Anna Frankoudis, one word alone rang 
out above all the rest—“ Judas!” She stood as one turned to stone. 

Judas! Judas! Judas! Wad she given birth to a Judas? 
Had she nursed a Judas at her breast? Had she lulled a Judas to 
sleep in her arms, loved him, prayed over him, endured much for 
him, only that he might in the end betray his Master, perish on a 
gibbet, and lie in an outcast’s grave? Judas! Had Judas a mother? 
Had the mother of Judas lived to know of his black deed? Had 
she loved her son even as Anna Frankoudis had loved her boy? 
God pity the mother of Judas! She heard nothing more. The 
holy, comforting words of the communion, the humble joy of the 
thanksgiving, fell upon deaf, insensible ears. 

The divine liturgy drew to its close. The clergy came out 
from the holy of holies, standing before the royal door. 

“ Now let us depart in peace! in the name of the Lord!” 
chanted the bishop. 

“ Blessed be the name of the Lord, now and unto the ages 
of ages!” 

“ And may Christ, our true God, have mercy on us! May He 
preserve us and all the faithful of this church for many years!” 

“ Eis polla ett, Déspota! For many years, O Master!” the 
people replied. And thus they were dismissed. 

Slowly the immense congregation filed out of the basilica. 
But Anna Frankoudis still stood before the icon of Mary the 
Mother of Jesus, with tightly-compressed lips and hard, defiant eyes. 

“ What do you know of my anguish, O sinless Mother of an all- 
holy Son?” she muttered sullenly. ‘You mourn the Holy One 
of Israel; I mourn Judas!” 

The patient eyes of the sorrowful Mother gazed down at the 


thorn-crowned head of her reviled and murdered Son. Her mild - 


lips seemed to say as of old: “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done unto me according to Thy word!” 

Was this silent, submissive, mournful handmaid of the Lord 
the woman who had cried out in ecstasy: “ My soul doth magnify 
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the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour! For 
He that is mighty hath done great things unto me!” What were 
those “ great things” which the Lord had done unto Mary, His 
chosen Mother on earth? 

Wandering far from home in poverty and distress, without 
where to lay her head, she had been driven from the doors of men to 
seek refuge among the beasts of the field. She had brought forth 
her first-born Son in the squalid poverty of a stable, and had laid 
Him in a lowly manger amid the cattle. She had risen and fled 
with Him into distant Egypt before the terrors of the massacre 
of the Innocents. Seven weary years of exile and homelessness fol- 
lowed, then ‘the return to Nazareth with its years of poverty, ob- 
scurity and humble toil—the prophecy of the “sword of sorrow” 
ever in her ears. Later had come separation from the beloved Son. 
She had seen Him misunderstood, persecuted, followed only by the 
poor, the ignorant, and the sinful; had seen Him condemned as a 
malefactor, and put to torture and shameful death! She had stood 
at the foot of His Cross and had heard Him reviled by the mob. 
She had received His dead, broken Body in her arms. She had laid 
Him in the tomb amid the terrors of earthquake and darkness. 
Mother of Sorrows! Were these the “great things” which the 
mighty God had prepared for the birth-giver of ‘ His Beloved Son 
in Whom He was well pleased?” Truly, this woman had known 
every mortal anguish, save that of sin! Ah! that was the supreme 
difference! The Crucified Son of Mary was the innocent “ Lamb 
of God!” 

Anna Frankoudis’ hands gripped each other convulsively. 

“ Sorrowful Mother!” she protested. “ If I might only know, 
as you knew, that my son was innocent, then I could bear my grief! 
The world might still hold him guilty, but I would no longer com- 
plain. Make my sorrow like unto your sorrow, and I will ask for 
no greater joy!” 

She turned slowly away, slowly walked forth from the sacred 
portal. There was but one refuge for her in these cruel days. In 
the cemetery, without the city, slept the body of Christéforos Fran- 
koudis, her heroic husband. Thither she now wandered, and 
through the long hours of the afternoon until evening closed in, 
she sat by his grave praying for her dead—one the hero, and one 
the traitor; one blessed and one accursed of men! 

“God is all merciful! He alone knows what passed in the 
heart of my unhappy son,” she thought. “ He does not judge as 
men judge!” 
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Here in the peaceful city of the dead, the world and its judg- 
ments seemed very far away. A great calm came upon her soul. 
In this atmosphere of another life, it seemed as if she might even 
forget those who condemned and scorned her beloved. 

She lifted her eyes and glanced at the nearby grave, laden 
with flowers and tokens of love and honor, where Pavlos Sofio slept 
his hero’s sleep. Rising, she came and stood beside it, moved by 
some unconscious instinct. She even stooped to arrange some fallen 
flowers with tender touch, as a mother might do—as she might 
have done to her own boy’s grave! And the vision of her son in 
the days of his brave, bright, young innocence floated before her 
eyes. All else was forgotten! 

“ Pavlos! my little boy!” she murmured, “thy mother loves 
thee still! loves thee still! Her breast is still thy shelter!” 

At dusk she rose and came slowly back into the noise and 
movement of the city of the living. She had eaten nothing since 
early morning: it was now evening and she felt faint and chilled. 
At the door of her house her maid met her. 

“ An officer is waiting your return, Lady,” she said. 

Anna Frankoudis entered the lighted sitting-room. A tall, 
heavy figure in uniform advanced to meet her. She recognized 
General Konstantinos Perdikaris, a former friend of her husband, 
aide-de-camp to the King, and one of those who had been in 
command at Salonika at the time of her son’s arrest. He stood 
before her and bowed gravely. 

“ T have come to right a great wrong!” he announced, without 
preliminaries of greeting or speech. 

“ My son?” she asked, hoarsely. 

“ Pavlos was the true son of his father and mother,” he de- 
clared. ‘“ You gave to your country a hero!” 

“ And you hanged him? ” she gasped, with flashing eyes. 

“No!” he replied sternly. ‘“ We hanged a traitor who de- 
served his fate! ” 

For a moment she was conscious of nothing but confusion in 
her ideas. “I do not understand,” she stammered faintly. 

“Your son perished at the head of his cousin’s troop, in the 
glorious charge that turned the Bulgarian flank and saved Salonika! 
He lies yonder, near by his father, in an honored grave!” 

She groped for a chair and sat down. Her head swam. She 
could not seem to understand. General Perdikaris seated himself 
by her side, talking simply and plainly as to a child. 
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“ The Colonel of Sofio’s regiment was wounded in the battle 
that night and lay unconscious for weeks; he is now recovering 
and has been brought to Athens for treatment,’ he explained. 
“To-day he suddenly asked for your son. I was sent for, and 
broke to him what I supposed to be the truth. He exclaimed, ‘Im- 
possible! Physically impossible! The night you arrested your 
man in Salonika, Frankoudis arrived at camp, and reported to me 
the Bulgarians’ plan of attack. We at once marched to intercept 
their column, and I placed Frankoudis at the head of his absent 
cousin’s company in the van of our attacking column.’” The 
General paused. “ You know the glorious end,” he added gently. 

The widow passed her hand confusedly across her brow. “It 
is not quite clear,” she hesitated. ‘‘ Where was Pavlos Sofio?” 

“In Salonika, on leave of absence, consummating his treach- 
ery!” he replied, bitterly; then, seeing her still speechless and con- 
fused, continued : 

“There was a strong family resemblance between the two 
young men. When Frankoudis presented himself before Sofio’s 
Colonel, the latter took him momentarily for his cousin come to 
report for duty. He soon saw his mistake, acting at once on your 
son’s information. But, in the confusion of the sudden night march, 
Frankoudis was everywhere taken for his cousin, even by Sofio’s 
own men. Undoubtedly he let them remain under this impression 
to save his cousin’s honor. The Colonel, who alone knew the 
truth, was too ill to correct the error till now.” 

“ And how,” she asked, hoarsely, “ how had my son learned of 
the planned attack? ” 

“ We know from two Bulgarian officers who are our prisoners. 
They came into Salonika that evening to seek the Greek officer 
with whom they were making their treacherous bargain, and whom 
they knew simply under the name of ‘Lieutenant Pavlos.’ They 
met, as they supposed, their man, and informed him of the completed 
arrangements. When the interview was over and he had left, each 
expressed surprise at the changed demeanor of the young officer. 
They had attributed it to seeing him for the first time in uniform, 
he having been more or less disguised at their former interviews. 
But they now grew uneasy, suspecting that they had betrayed their 
plans to the wrong man. It was their subsequent inquiries about 
the identity of ‘Lieutenant Pavlos’ that led to the arrest and court- 
martial of the man we now know to have been Pavlos Sofio.” 

“ But,” she cried, intent and eager, “ Sofio might have saved 
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himself by giving his right name and throwing the blame on my 
dead son!” 

“It was impossible to save himself! He was identified as their 
accomplice by the Bulgarians whom we had taken in custody, and 
incriminating papers were found on his person. Whatever name 
he might go under, there could be no manner of doubt as to his 
identity with the traitor. He tried to shelter himself under the 
excellent record of Frankoudis as his best chance for mercy, but 
they made short shrift of him.” 

“And you have learned all this to-day, tae the first time?” 
she asked, in low, awe-struck tones. 

“Since noon to-day,” he replied. ‘As soon as it was made 
clear, I came straight to you. It was the King’s wish that you 
should learn the truth without loss of time. To-morrow it will be 
publicly proclaimed. Your son’s memory will be cleared, and his 
name will go down to posterity as that of a hero, and the son of a 
hero!” 

Anna Frankoudis sprang to her feet, she flung out her arms 
and clasped her hands in exultation. 

“Oh, my boy! my noble, glorious boy!” she cried, almost 
hysterically. “Oh, Pavlos, my little son! my good brave lad! 
O God, I thank Thee that his honor is unstained! Let me cry aloud 
to all the world, ‘You did not know him whom you condemned! 
My son was innocent! He was dead in shame, but is now alive in 
glory! He was lost in dishonor, but is now found in honor! ” 

She fell on her knees, sobbing wildly. She, who had not shed 
a tear since she first had heard the tale of dishonor, was now 
weeping with joy. The cross of ignominy had been lifted from 
her heart. Through her tears she glanced joyfully, thankfully 
to heaven. 

“Mother of Sorrows, you heard my complaint!” she mur- 
mured. “ With, all my grateful heart and soul I bless you and 
give you thanks that my prayer is answered! ” 

Her prayer! What, then, had been her prayer? 

The heart of Anna Frankoudis stood still in consternation! 
Had she not challenged the sorrowful Mother? Had she not 
bargained with her? Had she not declared: “Jf I might only 
know my son was innocent the world might still hold him guilty, 
and I would not complain! Make my grief like unto your grief, 
and I ask for no greater joy.” 

This, then, had been her compact with heaven! Her sincerity 
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was being put to the test that she herself had appointed! She had 
the knowledge of her son’s innocence, nay more, his King knew 
it! his commanding officers knew it! She had received over and 
above what she had asked. Could she, then, in honor refuse her 
part; refuse to bear in uncomplaining silence the lesser grief that 
she had bargained for? She gasped for breath; a band seemed to 
tighten round her heart. Oh, God! How could this be asked of 
her? Was it not her last, holiest duty to her dead son to clear his 
name, to establish his honor before men? She staggered to her 
feet and looked wildly, appealingly about her. 

General Perdikaris, who had withdrawn to the window in silent 
respect for her emotion, now came forward. 

“TI can understand the flood of relief, of joy,” he said kindly. 
“T know what you must have suffered. It has been happiness for 
me to lift this burden from your noble heart. And now,” he added 
with a sigh, “I must take your cross and lay it upon the heart of 
another mother in Greece.” 

“No!” came the sharp cry. “ She must not be told!” 

The General looked at her in silent astonishment. 

“She must not be told!” reiterated Anna Frankoudis. “Let 
things remain as they are! I would not wish even a mother of our 
enemies to suffer what I have suffered.” 

The General hesitated. “I do not know if the King will 
permit,” he began. “He will wish justice done—” 

“Listen!” she cried. “ My son left none to bear his name. 
There is none to share his shame but his mother alone. For the 
sake of Pavlos Sofio’s young widow and little son, let matters stay 
as they are! Did not my boy die to save his cousin’s honor? For 
all their sakes who bear his name, let nothing be said! It is better 
orie should suffer than many! As for me, the Mother of Sorrows 
and her crucified Christ will be my aid. Let all remain as it is!” 

General Perdikaris looked into the luminous eyes, the proudly 
smiling lips of the woman before him, her glorified countenance 
bathed in the peace which passeth understanding—the peace of 
those whom God consoleth! 

“Heaven bless you, Anna Frankoudis, valiant woman of 
Greece!” he cried, bowing low before her. “ The God of armies 
sustain you! You have chosen an heroic part, and great will be 
your reward in heaven!” 




















ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO ON THE CAUSES, EFFECTS, 
AND PRECISE NATURE OF SCHISM. 


BY HUGH POPE, O.P. 
Securus Judicat Orbis Terrarum! 


“He shall judge those, too, who give rise to schisms,...... who look to 
their own special advantage rather than to the Unity of the Church; and who 
for trifling reasons, or for any kind of reason which occurs to them, cut in 
pieces and divide the great and glorious Body of Christ...... For no reforma- 
tion of so great importance can be effected by them as shall compensate for 
the mischief arising from their schism.” St. Ireneus, Adv. Her., IV., xxxiii. 7. 


| HE Kikuyu controversy which was treated at length 
yl in the pages of THe CaTHoric Wor p, is now 
almost forgotten. But it must be remembered that 
this controversy and consequent discussions arising 
[REI from it served to bring into prominence certain views 
which have been gaining ground in the Anglican Church. Ideas 
which were in a more or less fluid state are now hardening into 
crystals. One of these ideas is that of the “catholicity ” of a certain 
section of the Church of England—a sentence which, as we are well 
aware, will not bear logical analysis, but which will serve our pur- 
pose. By acurious turn of the wheel the very phrase which stands 
at the head of these pages, and which was used many years ago! as a 
lever against the High Church party, has now become their watch- 
word ;? Securus judicat Orbis terrarum! The phrase has a certain 
imperial ring, and “ empire” seems—in a sense—to spell “ catho- 
licity.” 

It will be worth while, then, to inquire under what circum- 
stances the phrase was used by St. Augustine, and what part it 
played in the great Donatist controversy. 

This controversy covered some thirty years of Augustine’s life, 
and we have no less than twelve treatises from his pen on the 
subject. These consist of a hymn, sermons, disputations, and 
formal treatises, so that we have a wealth of material at our dis- 
posal.® It goes without saying, that in so protracted a contro- 


4Cardinal Wiseman, The High-Church Claims, No. 5, being Tract 19 published 
by the Catholic Institute of Great Britain. 

*Church Times, January 2, 1914, p. 24. 

*It may be as well to set down here the titles of these various treatises in 
‘chronological order as far as can be ascertained. 
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versy the same points come up again and again. The true issue is 
often obscured, for the Donatists were adepts at drawing the pro- 
verbial red herring across the path—as Augustine has occasion to 
remind them more than once. But as the ground is cleared:certain 
points stand out, and while some arguments are allowed to drop, 
others are insisted on with ever renewed force. 

The first point, then, was the definition of schism. 

What precisely is schism? Is schism a question of locality? 
Or is it a question of doctrine? And if a question of doctrine, is it 
a question of fundamental doctrine or merely a question of minor 
importance—like the Sarum rite as against the Roman, for instance? 

It is curious that Faustus the Manichzan should give us quite 
a correct definition of schism: “ You have dubbed us a schism of 
the heathen,” he complains to Augustine, “ and not a sect. Nowa 
schism, if I mistake not, means that a man thinks the same as others 
do, and worships in the same ‘fashion as they do, but it pleases him 
to split up the congregation. Whereas a sect means that a man 
thinks very differently from others, and institutes a form of divine 
worship which is very unlike theirs.”* Augustine, as usual, puts 
the matter far more pithily: “‘ You are a schismatic,” he says to 
Gaudentius, “by your sacrilegious separation; you are a heretic 
by your sacrilegious doctrines.”5 Again he asks: ‘‘ How do schis- 
matics differ from heretics?” And he answers: “ It is not different 
faith that makes the schismatic, but the broken bond of union.’’® 


(a) Psalmus contra Partem Donati, written about the close of the year 393, cp. 
Retract., 1., xx. 

(b) Contra Epistolam Parmeniani, three books, c. 400, cp. Retract., II. xvii. 

(c) De Baptismo contra Donatistas, c. 400; cp. Retract., I1., xviii. 

(d) Contra Literas Petiliani Donatiste Cirtensis Episcopi, c. 400, cp. Retract., 
II., xxvi. 

(e) De Unitate Ecclesia, seu Epistola ad Catholicos contra Donatistas, c. 402. 

(£) Contra Cresconium Grammaticum partis Donati, c. 406, cp. Retract., II., xxvi. 

(g) De Unico Baptismo contra Petilianum, c. 410, cp. Retract., I1., xxxiv. (This 
is not the work referred to in the subsequent pages under the title Contra Petilianum ; 
for which see under (d) supra.) 

(h) Breviculus Collationis cum Donatistis, c. 411, cp. Retract., I1., xxxix. 

(i) Ad Donatistas post Collationem, c. 412, cp. Retract., I1., xl. 

(j) De Gestis cum Emerito Cesareensi Donatistarum Episcopo, c. 418, cp. 
Retract., II., xl. We should add to this the Sermo ad Cesareensis Ecclesia Plebem, 
presente ipso Emerito. 

(k) Contra Gaudentium Donatistarum Episcopum, c. 420, cp. Retract., I1., lix. 

(1) Sermo de Rusticano Subdiacono, re-baptizato a Donatistis et nunc Diacono, 
date uncertain. 

“Contra Faustum, xx., iii. Schism and sect are, of course, etymologically the 
same, but secta is here used of heresy as distinct from schism. 

5Contra Gaudentium Donat. Episc., I1., x. 

*Quest. XVII., Qu. I. 1-2. 
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He is careful, too, to distinguish bad Catholics from heretics and 
schismatics.? 

Schismatics are not wholly bad: “In so far as they agree with 
us, they are one with us; but they have departed from us just so 
far as they disagree with us.’’® 

So much for the meaning of schism; it is separation. What 
are its causes? In estimating Augustine’s words we must remember 
that he had seen the Donatist schism spring up; for years he had 
witnessed with aching heart the ravages it was working in the 
African Church. 


They could never have done this (viz., separate off from the 
Orbis terrarum) unless they were. mad with swelling pride, or 
poisoned with jealousy, or corrupted by worldly ease, or ren- 
dered perverse by carnal fears. From all these causes it has 
come to pass that good people are falsely charged with crimes, 
or false accusations are rashly accepted against good people, 
or even that bad folk—who have been tolerated for the sake 
of the bond of unity, and who do no harm to the good folk— 
have been most perversely compelled to flee. For flee they 
must when the peace subsisting amongst good folk has been 
broken up by men who hesitate not to disturb the wheat— 
arrogating to themselves before the harvest the office which 
the Angels are only to perform at the harvest.® 


In these last words Augustine puts his finger on the true cause 
of all schism. “ For they say that with them alone is justice to be 
found!”!® And again: “ ‘What have the tares to do with the 
wheat?’ is your most arrogant motto, not ours.” “ All those 
who have split off from Christ’s Unity boast that they alone are 
Christians and damn all the rest—not merely those who know their 
quarrel, but those too who have never even heard their names! ” 14 

How often we hear similar pleas alleged in justification of 
what took place at the Reformation! 

Yet Augustine insists that there never can be any legitimate 
cause for such separation. He takes his stand on the Parable of 


the Tares; they were not to be rooted up, Jest perhaps...... you 
root up the wheat together withtt...... the harvest is the end of the 
"Sermo. V., i. *De Baptismo. contra Donatistas, I., ii.; cp. I., x. 


*Contra Epistolam Parmeniani, II1., xviii. 

Contra Parmen., I., xix. 

Contra Cresconium, IV., Ixxi., cp. Ep. XCIII., xxxvi.; Contra Parmen., I., xix.; 
Sermo. IV., xiv., xvi.; St. Matthew xiii. 24-42. 
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world. And the reapers are the Angels.1* Hence his noble de- 
claration : 


I am in that Church the members of which are all those 
Churches which, as we know from the Canonical Writings, 
were founded and established together by the labors of the 
Apostles. Their communion, whether they be in Africa or 
wheresoever they be, I—with the help of the Lord—will never 
desert. If in this communion there ever were Traditores™ I 
will, when you shew them to me, execrate them, for they are 
dead, body and soul. But not for the sake of them that are 
dead will I ever separate myself from the living who abide in 
the holy Unity of that same Church. For these dead ones 
did not found the Church; if they were good, then were they 
wheat in her; if bad, then were they straw in her. But as 
for you, whom neither the tares nor yet the straw that is in 
this Church—which is so manifest to all—could ever defile, 
what is the cause of your separation save a hankering after 
sacrilegious schism? But you retort, “If these things dis- 
please you, then denounce them! Then fly away, leave the 
Church of the Traditores. Decline to follow in the footsteps 
of your erring ancestors!” But I answer: “If those men 
were not Traditores then were they my ancestors; if they were 
Traditores, then were they not my ancestors. For I hold that 
the Church is full of wheat and straw......I fly from the 
straw lest I, too, become straw; I fly not the threshing-floor 
lest I become naught! ”** 


Similarly, after quoting many passages from Scripture against 
the sin of schism, he says to Parmenias: 


We have brought forward these arguments from Holy Scrip- 
ture so that it may be clear that there can be naught graver 
than the sacrilege of schism. For there is no necessity which 
justifies a man in rending the bond of unity. The good tolerate 
the bad—who can never work them any spiritual harm—lest 
these bad folk should be spiritually separated from the good; 
anxiety to preserve peace moderates or postpones severe dis- 
cipline; though this same severity manifests itself in times of 
security when it is clear that, without fear of causing schism, 
things can be healthfully corrected by the Church’s judgments.*® 


Matt. xiii. 29, 39. 

“Traditores was the name given to those who, under stress of persecution, 
delivered up (tradiderunt) copies of the Scriptures. The Donatists alleged as the 
ground of their separation that the African Church tolerated these Traditores. 

Contra Cresconium., III., xxxix. * Contra Parmeniam., II., xxv. 
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The Church, he insists, is quite able to purify herself if need be;!® 
a fact which schismatics never grasp. ‘They always seem to imagine 
that the Church needs them. As though the Church needed any- 
body! 

If St. Augustine is severe when speaking of the causes of 
schism, he is terrible when portraying its effects. It is worse than 
idolatry ;!7 worse than the sin of the Traditores;'* worse than 
murder ;!® worse than sacrilege*°—indeed he generally speaks of 
schism as the sacrilege ;?4_ to cause schism is a worse act than that 
of those who crucified Christ ;?? it merits eternal punishment ;?* 
it may well be termed “the sin against the Holy Spirit;?* it is 
hateful to God;?5 even though baptized, schismatics cannot have 
the Holy Spirit.2° But it is for the stupendous folly of schism 
that Augustine reserves his irony. He dwells on the contempt into 
which schismatics fall: “ It is manifest that all who separate them- 
selves from unity become but few. They are many—yes, but only 
in Unity, when not separated from Unity! They are reprobates 
from God’s Church, and all the more contemptible in that they were 
desirous of being princes; they are become salt without savor, 
cast out of doors and, therefore, trodden under foot.”27 Schis- 
matic churches become sterile, and so while Augustine speaks of the 
“ philtres ” of heretics, the “ confusion” of paganism, the “ blind- 
ness” of Judaism, he insists on the “languor” of schism.*® 
Schism is absurd. If you alone claim to be spotless, he urges against 
the Donatists, then you will have to say that “ the Christian name 
has perished from the Orbis terrarum and is to be found in Africa 
alone!”2® “ Save for the Donatist faction, the wheat has perished 
throughout the Orbis terrarum! ”*° 

In his controversies with the Donatists this expression, Orbis 
terrarum, recurs again and again. Indeed it serves as the keynote 
to the whole controversy, or rather we should say to St. Augustine’s 
share in it, for the Donatists themselves never attempted to face the 
difficulty. For Augustine this phrase supplied the lever, on the 


%°De Vera Religione, VI., i. De Baptismo contra Donat., I., x. 

% Contra Petil., III., iv. 

Contra Cresconium., IV., Ixii. Contra Petil., I1., xlvi. 

De Baptismo contra Donat., II., ix. Contra Parm., I., vii., viii. xiv.; IIL, i. 
Contra Petil., I1., ecxlvi. 

Contra Petil., I1., cxlvi. Contra Parm., III., i. ete. 


™Enarr. in Ps. XXXIII., Sermo. II., vii. 3 Ep. CLXXIIL,, vi. 
*Contra Cresconium., IV., x. S Ep. XLIII., xxiv.; LXXXVIL., iv. 
% Sermo. LXXI., xxxii.; Sermo. CCLXIX., ii., iii. 

*Enarr. in Ps. CVI., xiv. %De Vera Religione, V. 


Contra Parmen., II., 2. * Tbid., II., xxxviii. 
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application of which the whole Donatist position crumbled away. 
The Donatists had separated themselves off from the main body of 
the Church, chiefly on the ground that the Church was corrupted 
by the presence in her midst of the Traditores. They thus claimed 
to be a purer body than that which they had left; in their own 
words they were the wheat, the rest were the tares; or they were 
the wheat, the rest were but the straw. 

In refuting their pretensions St. Augustine first of all lays 
down that the Church must needs be synonymous with the Orbis 
terrarum, and this he proves from the Old Testament as well as 
from the New:*! Petilian, he says, does not reflect “that there 
is no more doubt that that is the Church of Christ which is spread 
abroad throughout the whole world—since this very feature was 
so long ago truly prophesied of her—than there is any doubt that 
‘Christ was to be betrayed by one of His disciples—since that, too, 
was equally prophesied.” *_ And not only in prophecy but in actual 
fact the Church is synonymous with the Orbis terrarum; thus, com- 
menting on the words: I have declared Thy justice in the Great 
Church,®* he asks: “ How great?” and he answers: “ Toto Orbe 
terrarum!” And again he asks: “ How great?” and he answers: 
“In omnibus gentibus! ’’*4 

The consequence is inevitable: All who separate themselves 
from the Church separate themselves from the Orbts terrarum. 
The only alternative will be to maintain that they themselves were 
that Orbis terrarum. The Donatists dared not do this, “‘ You were 
afraid when the multitude of the Orbis terrarum was compared with 
your multitude.”®> “ The odor of the Church is fragrant among all 
nations, but they who oppose us would fain confine that fragrance 
to a corner of Africa!”®* Thus were the Donatists shut up to 
the conclusion that they had separated themselves off from the 
Church of the Orbis terrarum. It was an odious conclusion, and 
they struggled hard to avoid it. They even ventured to dub the 
Catholics “ Macarians,” because Macarius had fought so strenu- 
ously against them. This roused St. Augustine’s ire. 

The Donatists, then, could not say that they were the Church 
of the Orbis terrarum; they were compelled to allow that they 
had left it. But what an appalling conclusion to arrive at—or 
rather to be driven to! It meant the denial of Scripture and tra- 


™See Contra Petil., I11., \xii., and Contra Parmen., III., xxiv. 

"Contra Petil., III., xli. Ps. xxxix. 10. 

“Enarr. in Ps. XXXIX., xv.; cp. Contra Petil., 11., ccxlvii., and Ep. CCVIIL., vi. 
Contra Petil., I1., evi. *Tbid., III., vii. 
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dition. ‘ You are uncertain where the Church is! But we are cer- 
tain that no one can justly separate himself from the communion 
of all the nations, for the simple reason that none of us seeks 
to find the Church in his own righteousness but in the Divine 
Scriptures, and, as was promised, she can easily be seen.” %7 
Again: “ If when you leave this world you are still separated from 
the Unity of the Body of Christ, bodily virginity will avail you 
nothing!’”’8*& “The testimonies of the Divine Scriptures—so 
crowded and so clear in favor of the Catholic Church—are, to your 
grief, dumb for your claims! ”®® And this conclusion to which the 
Donatists were driven meant that the Church must have perished 
from the Orbis terrarum as we have seen; but it meant even more 
than this. For, to be logical, the Donatists should have claimed 
the right to summon the Orbis terrarum before their tribunal. 
“ Shew us, then, your tribunal where you sit, so that the Orbis 
terrarum may stand before you!” says Augustine to Petilian.*° 
Moreover their position involved the rejection of the Baptism of 
the Orbis terrarum; why else did they re-baptize those who came to 
them?‘ Again, theirs was the position of the unknown condemn- 
ing the known, and condemning it on grounds which they could not 
possibly verify. In separating themselves from the Orbis terrarum 
on the ground that they themselves alone were just, they put 
themselves in an awkward predicament. The passage where St. 
Augustine most forcibly urges this must be given as a whole: 


Woe to the blind guides and blind followers! Do not people 
who say such things as these men say, fear lest perchance some- 
where in all the length and breadth of the Orbis terrarum 
where Christ’s faith and Name is spread abroad, just men, in 
some region far removed from Africa, may have done just 
what these (Donatists) do, only long before these latter sepa- 
rated themselves off; with the result that these Donatists 
themselves are living in that very contagion of defilement from 
which those aforementioned had already fled? For who guar- 


Ep. XCHI., xxvii., xxviii. % Ep. CCVIIL., vii. 

Contra Petil., III., xii. and cp. St. Ireneus, Adv. Her., IIL., ii., 2, “ When con- 
futed from the Scriptures they turn round and accuse these same Scriptures...... 
when we refer them to that tradition which originates from the Apostles, and which 
is preserved by means of the succession of presbyters in the Churches, they object to 
tradition, saying that they are wiser, not merely than the presbyters, but even than 
the Apostles, because they have discovered unadulterated truth...... It comes to this, 
therefore, that these men do now consent neither to Scripture nor to tradition!” 

“Contra Petil., II., cxii.; cp. especially Contra Parmen., III., xxi, 

“Contra Parmen., IIL, xxi. and xxiv. 
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antees, who makes them secure that—on the supposition that 
such a separation ought to be made—it has not already been 
made, and this so far away as to be unknown in Africa; 
just as in those remote regions the Donatist faction is unknown? 
Perchance they will say that this can be no prejudice to them 
since they were ignorant of it? But then it could be no 
prejudice to those distant lands not to know what was done 
in Africa—even supposing that the crimes which they lyingly 
attribute to the Africans were really committed. But if they 
maintain that such a separation could not be unknown to them- 
selves had it taken place, then let them say that throughout the 
Orbis terrarum there has been schism! But my question is 
perhaps too wide: let then the Carthaginian Donatists, those 
Donatists, that is, who live in Carthage, let them say into 
how many parties the Donatist faction itself has been split in 
Numidia and Mauritania, of all which splits they must know 
the causes. Lest perchance in those same regions some just 
people may have avoided the congregation and society of 
their own wicked folk and may have gone out thence lest they 
should touch the unclean thing, lest they should converse with 
criminals. And this they must do lest perchance some years 
back the wheat may have already separated itself off in some 
corner of Numidia or Mauritania, and they themselves (the . 
Donatists) may have remained “straw” and not known it! 

Now how can they be secure on this point save on the 
supposition that they are certain that they who separate them- 
selves off from the unity of the Donatist communion, which is 
spread throughout the whole of Africa, could not have been 
good people! For, if they tolerated the existence of certain 
wicked folk in their neighborhood because they could not point 
them out to others, they ought rather to have tolerated them 
than separate themselves off from so many innocent folk whom 
they could not persuade of other people’s sins—even though 
they themselves knew them well. Why, then, was not a similar 
innocence attributed to the Orbis terrarum of so great a multi- 
tude of nations wheresoever Christ’s heritage is clear; so that 
Christ’s heritage might be certain and secure that those who 
say they are good and separate themselves off from the Unity 
of the whole earth thereby shew what they really are? For 
they seem to be just—and they despise others! Therefore they 
sing not the New Song, for they are uplifted by the pride of 
“the old man.” They are separated off from that Communion 
to which it was said: “Sing to the Lord a New Song; let all 
the earth sing to the Lord!” If they were truly just they would 
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also be humble. But if humble, then, even though truly bad 
folk were shewn to be in their neighborhood, they would love to 
tolerate for the charity of Christ those whom they cannot ex- 
pel from the Unity of Christ. 

But how can they justly judge about those wicked folk near 
by whom they denounce, when with such rash blindness they 
incriminate people unknown to them and living far away from 
them? For whether they really know the guilt of their fellow- 

' citizens and neighbors whom they denounce—is a thing quite 
uncertain to the Orbis terrarum. But, that by a rash blindness 
they have separated themselves off from those whose lives— 
since they dwell at a great distance from them—they could not 
possibly know, this is a thing quite certain to the Orbis 
terrarum. Again, that with praiseworthy patience the wicked 
are to be tolerated lest hidden good folk should be condemned— 
this too is a thing quite certain to the Orbis terrarum. Where- 
fore with security does the Orbis terrarum judge that they are 
not good who separate themselves off from the Orbis terrarum 
in whatsoever part of the Orbis terrarum.** 


This was the classic passage which so disturbed Cardinal New- 
man when Wiseman drew his attention to it. The doctrine is clear: 
if you separate from unity, then all security and certainty dis- 
appear for you; whereas the unity from which you have separated 
remains perfectly certain that you are in the wrong! Which is 
precisely the case at this present day with all the separated Churches. 


They dare not claim certainty or security, hence they demand a _ 


universal tolerance. But Rome claims absolute certainty and se- 
curity; and she demands absolute and unconditional submission 
because—Securus judicat Orbis terrarum! Who shall prove that 
Rome is not Orbis terrarum? No one. What separated Church 
will claim to be Orbis terrarum? None! 

Hence St. Augustine repeatedly says to the Donatists: “ Ex- 
plain your separation ;” ** or “ Why have you, by so rash and sacri- 
legious an act, cut yourselves off from communion with the innumer- 
able Churches of the East which have never detected, nor do now 
detect, what you pretend to say has been done in Africa?”’** He 
reminds them again and again that it is not the Catholic Church 


“Contra Parmen., III., xxiv. Note Clement of Alexandria: “ There are three 
states of the soul—ignorance, opinion, knowledge. Those in ignorance are the 
Gentiles, those in knowledge are the True Church, and those in opinion are the 
heretics.” Strom. VII., 16. 

“Contra Petil., II., xliii. “Ep. LAXXVI., i. 
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that has cut herself off, but the Donatists who have “ gone out from 
us;” and who, therefore, should not say: “ We have made no 
schism.” *5 
And again he insists: “ Shew me your Church!’’*® This, as 
he rightly urges, is the whole question: “It is no question of any 
individual man’s merits, but of the truth of Holy Church.”47 What 
are its credentials? What is its antiquity? “ The Unity of Christ 
is older than the faction of Donatus!”*8 Is your Church received 
by every one? Is it the Church foretold in the Prophecies? Is it 
the Church of the New Testament? He tells them that they cannot 
answer his arguments from Holy Scripture: “they dare not say 
they are false, for they are overwhelmed with the weight of 
proof!” *® 
“T, on the other hand, can shew you my Church,” says Augus- 
tine. It is the Church of the Orbis terrarwm, Catholic in deed as well 
as in name; it is that Orbis terrarum concerning which “ Christ gave 
a true testimony; but you, in opposition to Christ, give a false 
testimony to that Orbis terrarum.’®° That is true which of old 
was preached and believed by truth-speaking Catholic faith through- 
out the whole Church.”*! That the Church was Catholic in name 
no one could question. Petilian was unwise enough to say: “If 
you say that you hold to the Catholic faith, remember that catholic 
in Greek means what is unique or whole. But you are not in the 
whole since you have become a sect.” To which Augustine an- 
swered : 
I have, it is true, made little progress in Greek, practically 
none; still I think it no impertinence on my part to say that I 
know that 6Aov does not mean one but whole, and that xaOéAoy 
means according to the whole. Hence has the Church received 
the name of Catholic; for the Lord Himself said: You shall 
be witnesses unto Me...... even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth.*? Repudiating therefore [he says in his Treatise, De 
Vera Religione], all those who....have departed from the Rule 


“Contra Petil., 11., xlv. It is worth while noting how completely this argument 
is neglected by the editor of the Church Times, who in a paper expressly intended 
as. an examination of the famous passage: Securus judicat Orbis terrarum, says 
that the Tractarians could have answered Wiseman by pointing out that it was not 
they but the Roman Church that was schismatical. In other words, that it was Rome 
that had separated off from the parent body! Church Times, January 2, 1914, p. 24. 

“Contra Petil., I1., xxxvii. “ Tbid., III., xi. and xli. 

“Tbid., I1., cexxiv. “De Unitate Ecclesie, XXIII. 

“Contra Petil., I1., cliv. 

"Contre Julianum Pelagianum, VI., xi.; cp. Enarr. in Ps. XXXIX., xv., quoted 
above. ‘ "Contra Petil., I1., xe, xci. 
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and Communion of the Catholic Church, we have to hold to 
the Christian religion and to communion with that Church 
which is Catholic, and which is called Catholic not only by its 
own members but by its enemies as well. For whether they 
like it or not, heretics and the children of schismatics, when 
they are talking, not with their own folk but with strangers, 
call the Catholic Church nothing else but the Catholic Church. 
For they would not be understood unless they distinguished 
her by that name whereby she is known throughout the 
whole world.®* 


Moreover, Augustine insisted that in his Church alone, as being 
alone the True Church, were to be found the essentials of Christian 
religion: “ Christian charity cannot be kept save in the unity of the 
Church.” °* “ Peace and unity make Catholics.”*5 And the Catho- 
lic Church is essentially One: ‘“ No one who preaches the Name of 
Christ, no one who bears and ministers the Sacrament of Christ, 
is to be followed (when acting) contrary to the Unity of Christ.” 5® 
Thus note his words when commenting on the words: Blessed is he 
whom Thou hast chosen and taken to Thee (Ps. Ixiv. 5), “ He 
took to Himself but One, for He took to Himself unity. Schisms 
He took not to Himself; heresies He took not to Himself, for 
they had made of themselves a multitude, there was no ‘one’ who 
could be taken to Himself.” 57 

Again, in his first sermon On the Creed: We believe “ in Holy 
Church...... She is Holy Church, the One Church, the true Church, 


the Catholic Church that strives against all heresies. She can - 


strive: she can never be taken by storm. All heresies have gone 
out of her; like useless twigs they are lopped off the vine. But she 
remains in her Root, in her Vine, in her Charity. The gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her!”°* He paints in startling terms 
the fundamental difference between the true Church and all heretical 
assemblies : 


Follow the path of Catholic teaching which has flowed to 
us from Christ Himself through the Apostles; and which is to 
flow from us to our posterity. But that, you will perhaps say, 
is absurd, for all profess that they hold and teach Catholic 
Truth! That all heretics profess it, I.cannot deny; but they 
profess it in such fashion as to promise to those whom they 


®De Vera Religione, VII. (12). “Contra Petil., I1., clxxii. 
% Tbid., ccxix. % Tbid., III., vi. 
"Enarr. in Ps. LXIV., vii. ® De Symbolo, I., xiv. 
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lead astray a reason for the most obscure truths. And, there- 
fore, especially do they grumble at the Catholic Church because 
she bids those who come to her believe; whereas they boast 
that they impose no yoke of faith upon men but open to them 
the very sources of Truth. 


It is with this Church that the ultimate appeal must always lie: ty 


Supposing the Holy and True Church of Christ were to | 
convince you and overcome you, what would remain for you to 
do—even on the supposition that you had possession of some 
true teachings of tradition, and we had none at all, or only 
false ones—what would remain for you to do—save seek for 
peace if you were willing to do so, or, if you were unwilling 
to do so, at least to hold your tongues? For whatever state- 
ments you might bring forward now, I should simply and truly 
reply that you must prove them to the plenary and Catholic 
Unity that is now spread abroad and established throughout 
so many nations.®° 


He is speaking here of the accusations made by the Donatists 
touching the existence of wicked folk amongst the Catholics, and 
he continues : 


Either both our statements, yours and ours, are true, or both 
are false; or ours are true and yours false; or ours are false 
and yours true, there is no further alternative. But in all these 
four positions the truth rests with the Catholic Communion. 
For if both statements are true, yours and ours, then you 
ought never to have left the communion of the Orbis terrarum 
on the ground that men are such as you have painted them. 
And if both are false, then you should have taken pains to 
avoid such an atrocious crime as schism when no crime such 
as surrendering the Sacred Books existed. Similarly, if our 
statements are true and yours false, you have naught to say. 
And if your statements are true and ours false, then we—with 
the Orbis terrarum—have meérely been deceived about some j 
men’s wickedness, not about the truths of faith. For the seed 
of Abraham, spread throughout the world, had not to attend 
to what you said you knew, but had to ask by what judges ! 
you proved it. 


But in their dismay they might perhaps ask: Where is this 


"De Utilitate Credendi, XX., XXI. “Contra Petil., III., xx. 
% Tbid., III., xxi. 
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Church of the Orbis terrarum to which you so constantly refer 
as being spread throughout the world? “ Truly, if all throughout 
the Orbis terrarum were as wicked as you most impudently declare 
them to be, what would you make of the See of the Roman Church 
where Peter sat, and where to-day Anastasius sits? What would 
you make of the Church at Jerusalem where James sat and where 
to-day John sits? With these Sees we are knit in Catholic Unity. 
From these Sees you, in your madness, have separated yourselves 
off.”®2 And again: “ What right have you got to blaspheme 
against the Apostolic See? ”®* ‘That Church is founded upon 
a rock, as the Lord said: Upon this rock I will found My Church. 
Think not that the Church which is founded upon the rock is in 
one corner of the earth and is not spread abroad even to the utter- 
most bounds of the earth...... It is not in Africa alone, nor simply 
for the Africans; it is not a few Montesians®* sending from Africa 
a bishop to Rome or into Spain to the house of one woman!’’® 

Augustine has no doubts whatever as regards the position as- 
signed to St. Peter. Thus in nearly every place where he speaks of 
his Confession of the Divinity of Christ he speaks of Peter as “ the 
type of the One Church,” as “ signifying the Church.” “ Among 
the Apostles almost everywhere Peter alone merited to personify 
the whole Church.”®* Further, Peter is always the.“ Primate;” 
“The first of the Apostles;” “ Among the Apostles Peter is the 
first;” “he holds the principality among the Apostles ;’”’®" he “‘stands 
for them all ” as “ personifying Unity ;” “ of this Church, Peter the 
Apostle, by reason of the Primacy of his Apostolate, was the per- 
sonification, representing them all.”®* But Augustine goes much 
further than this. Writing in A. D. 416, with a vivid recollection of 
the Donatist controversies, he says: “Petrus a petra, petra vero 
Ecclesia; ergo in Petri nomine figurata est Ecclesia. Et quis 
securus, nisi qui edificat super Petram?...... Ergo una est secur- 
itas, et edificare, et super petram edificare.”®® The words securus 
and securitas are but a reminiscence of the Securus judicat Orbis 
terrarum. For Augustine, then, security lay in union with Peter, 


® Contra Petil., 11., exviii. 8 Tbid., clxii. 
“A name given to the Donatist community which endeavored to establish itself 
in Rome. 
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“ Petro, in quo uno format Ecclesiam.”™ It would be hard to find 
a more forcible expression of Catholic Truth than in the comparison 
which he institutes between St. Cyprian and St. Peter: “If Peter 
could, contrary to the Rule of Truth which the Church afterwards 
held, compel the Gentiles to Judaize, why could not Cyprian, con- 
trary to the Rule of Truth which the Church afterwards held, 
compel heretics or schismatics to be re-baptized? I think that with- 
out any unbecomingness Cyprian the Bishop can be compared to 
Peter the Apostle—as far as the crown of martyrdom is concerned. 
Still I must be cautious, lest I should be thought to speak unbe- 
comingly of Peter. For who does not know that his primacy of 
Apostolate is to be preferred to any Episcopate? ”74 

The Donatists, as we have seen, did not dare claim to be the 
Orbis terrarum. Neither does the present-day Church of England 
make the claim. But she goes perilously near it. A writer in the 
Church Times maintains that the Donatists might justly have urged 
against St. Augustine: “ You and your friends are inclined to 
resent a suggestion that you need any reform,” and he proceeds to 
contrast the behaviour of the Donatist faction and that of the Orbis 
terrarum in a manner hardly, flattering to the latter.72 Yet Augus- 
tine defied the Donatists to summon the Orbis terrarum before their 
tribunal ! 

But though not claiming to be the Church of the Orbis terrarum 
—for that would be too absurd—modern Anglicans and Episco- 
palians do call themselves “ Catholics.” Many, of so-called High 
Church tendencies, claim to be “ members of the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” Statements like this bewilder the modern 
' controversialist. How would they explain the fact that the Church 
to which they belong is in schism? Why does not that Church—as 
for example the Church of England, from which American Episco- 
palians claim their descent—hold certain Catholic doctrines, e. g., 
the Infallibility of the Pope? The answer given is: “ She is simply 
part of the Catholic Church of Christ.” Yet even this statement 
does not help us much. “Simply a part?” Does “ part” mean 
a diocese or a province? Does it mean a species of patriarchate? 
And, above all, what is the relation of this “ part” to the Apostolic 
See? Now the Church Times™ says that “this position is not an 
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easy one to defend controversially; it forces one, for instance, to 
enter upon the Roman controversy with one’s hands tied, because 
while Roman Catholics deny any Catholic character to the Church of 
England, it is not open to us to retaliate in the same way...... The 
truth is, of course, that the Church of England has just as definite a 
position as the Church of Rome or the Protestants, but it requires a 
little more trouble to understand it.” This last clause we can easily 
believe. Certainly the writer in question makes no attempt to ex- 
plain this “ definite position.” This same writer goes on to say that 
“the Church of England is not Protestant in any sense of the term 
unless the word Protestant is merely used in its original historical 
sense of a simple protest against the claims of the See of Rome, 
a sense which it has lost long ago.” In this sense, then, the Church 
of England is Protestant—and, therefore, in schism. From this 
conclusion there is no escape if the Church of England desires to 
be thought a part of the Catholic Church. As long as she consented 
to be a merely Protestant Church, holding doctrines of her own and 
independent of other bodies, no one could insist on the term “ schis- 
matic ”—for the simple reason that another and more opprobrious 
term had to be used: “heretic.” Not that shism is not ipso facto 
heresy. Deliberately to cut oneself off from the trunk is to deny 
the very idea connected by “ trunk,” viz., that it is the trunk, and 
that from it the branches derive all their life. This is the very 
thing that Anglicans reprobate in the crisis through which they are 
passing. Lord Halifax prays “that controversy may not be the 
occasion of a schism which will rend the Church of England in 
two.”74 And an editorial writer in the same issue warns the bishops 
who may have to judge the Kikuyu case against so acting as to 
cause a revolt! One might apply to them St. Optatus’ words to 
the Donatists: “ You declare that schismatics are to be cut off 
from the vine like twigs that are useless, and that they are reserved 
for the fire of hell. But I see that you are ignorant of the fact that 
your own leaders caused a schism at Carthage! ”*® Put London or 
Canterbury for Carthage and you have the modern Anglican posi- 
tion. Anglicans are well aware of this. The article just referred 
to says: “ The Cathedra Petri, which in a certain peculiar sense 
must be sought at Rome, stands in a wider sense for the general 
authority of the Episcopate...... the bishops sit in Peter’s seat 
Neither the Pope of Rome and the bishops in communion 


“Church Times, January goth, p. 38. 
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with him, nor the Archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops in 
communion with him, has a right so to innovate on the tradition 
of the Church.”7® In what sense all the bishops can be said to 
“sit in Peter’s seat”? we are not told. Nor are we told in what 
“ peculiar sense ” the Cathedra Petri is to be “ sought at Rome.” 

The key to these claims of the Church of England lies in 
Apostolic Succession. The advocates of these claims feel they have 
not that: then they have no claim to form part of the Catholic 
Church. It is this that gives such peculiar sting to the Kikuyu con- 
troversy. For here are bishops of the Church of England coquet- 
ting—there is no other word which so well expresses their attitude— 
with non-Episcopal Churches as though Episcopacy counted for noth- 
ing. Hence the laments in the Church papers; hence the Dean of 
Durham’s equivocal remarks on the need of Episcopacy;*7 hence 
the assertions of the Dean of Manchester: “ If Rome has Apostolic 
Succession, we have it too. If it fails with us, it fails, too, with 
Rome.” 78 This is one of those delightful assertions which, couched 
in paradoxical form, seem to say so much, and yet really say— 
just nothing! 

And Apostolic Succession means what modern Anglicans term 
—with refreshing vagueness—“ the historic Episcopate.” What 
does that mean? You never find it explained. It is asserted— 
—and we have only to assert a thing often enough to come to 
believe it. Now the “historic Episcopate ” should mean only one 
thing: the historic succession of the Anglican bishops from pre- 
Reformation days. But granting that it could be proved that there 
was no gap, and that the Elizabethan bishops were validly ordained 
by the Marian bishops, what would follow? Material succession 
and no more. A validly ordained Grandal would occupy the See 
once occupied by the validly ordained Bonner and his long line of 
predecessors. But of what avail material succession? For it is 
not succession to your predecessor’s chair—and income—that makes 
for Apostolic Succession. You are not his successor merely because 
you sit where he sat, but because you think what he thought. You 
must succeed him as another living link carrying on that tradition 
for the sake of which alone he sat in that See, and by means of 
which alone he was a legitimate successor of the Apostles. What 
is needed is not merely an “ historic Episcopate,” but an historic 
jurisdiction. The power is one thing, the use of it—or the right 
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to its use—is another. To be validly ordained does not confer the 
valid use of the power to absolve from sins. The power is there, 
the right to use it is not there. This latter is only conferred by an 
act of Apostolic authority through the medium of an Apostolically 
consecrated bishop who is in communion with the Apostolic See. 
How, then, do the Anglican bishops fare when put to this test? 
Grant that they have been validly ordained and consecrated, whence 
comes their right to the use of their power? Valid Orders are 
not necessarily licit Orders. The liceity of Orders depends upon 
union with the Apostolic See—not upon some union in the remote 
past, but on present living union. The opposite of this—with its 
corollary of invalid use of Orders—is expressed by the term 
schism. 

Schism! It is an ugly word. No thinking man but shrinks 
from the idea of “being in schism.” There are three ways of 
escape from the difficulty: (a) Give up your schism and come back 
to Mother Church. (b) Concede that you are in schism, but main- 
tain that all the other “ Churches ” are in the same case. (c) Deny 
that you are in schism and maintain—if you can—that you are the 
Orbis terrarum—as the Church of Rome does unflinchingly. Or 
if you cannot face that, then deny the visibility of the Church upon 
earth and deny—as a necessary consequence—the whole Sacramental 
system. Whichever path is taken will involve sacrifice. And per- 
haps that sacrifice which, when it looms afar, seems the most terrible 
of all, will be found to be the sweetest of all when embraced. Of 


nothing is the adage omne ignotum pro magnifico more true than of - 


the Holy, Roman, Catholic, Apostolic Church! That is the first and 
really the simplest way out. What of the second? It is the escape 
favored by many Anglicans to-day. They cannot deny their schis- 
matical state. But their too frequent effort is to put the blame on 
the Mother they have left—or rather that their parents left. Yet 
she must ever retort: You left Me, not I you. That Anglicans 
to-day feel their schismatical position is clear from their frantic 
efforts to obtain recognition from some of the other Separated 
Brethren, as also from the eagerness with which they endeavor 
nowadays to throw the Reformation overboard. Their profession 
of faith might me: “I renounce the devil with all his works, the 
world with all its pomps, the Reformation with all its mistakes! ” 
Yet they are the Reformation’s children. How is it possible to deny 
it? We may learn with sorrow that our mother was a bad char- 
acter; but we are still her children, whether we like it or not. 
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But the answer is made: It is not our fault that we are thus 
separated! It is the fault of the imperious Church of Rome!7® We 
may have been in fault in some things, but she forced us into this 
uncomforiable position. If we are to be re-united there must be 
“ give and take ”’ on both sides. Thus the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
declares ®° that “ every Christian body must be willing to reconsider, 
and possibly to restate, for the good of the whole, the proportion and 
emphasis of some of the, so to speak, minor things which had seemed 
of value to themselves.” The corollary of this must be that the 
Church has failed and that our Lord’s prayer (John xvii.) has 
failed too. Thus Canon Scott Holland writes: “The Bishop of 
Zanzibar asks how the Ecclesia Anglicana stands.” And the Canon 
answers: “ But the Ecclesia Anglicana never stands. It moves, 
and pushes, and slides, and staggers, and falls and gets up again, and 
falls over into the right direction again after all. That is her way 
of going along. That is her tradition. And the book Foundations 
belongs to this habit of hers...... It all happens in this rough and 
tumble way just because the Church is a living organism, and in 
spite of perils, survives, continues and makes way.”®! And this is 
supposed to be “a part of the Church ” that was builded on a Rock! 
That Christ’s prayer for the Unity of His Church has failed is 
naively acknowledged by the Church Times leader-writer who says: 
“ The Protestant does not believe in the visible Catholic Church, 
intended to be one by its Divine Founder.”8* No wonder that 
another writer says: “The awe and love-inspiring idea of the 
Church of Christ in the New Testament has simply gone.” ®* 

We have heard much these days of “ the unity of the Church of 
England.” We have to take the expression seriously. Lord Hali- 
fax, as quoted above, prays “ that controversy may not be the occa- 
sion of a schism which will rend the Church of England in two.” 
But what conceivable “unity” is there which is not based upon 
unity of doctrine? That there is no unity of doctrine in the 
Church of England is a commonplace. But we can test the presence 
or absence of this fundamental unity of doctrine by an example. 
When Elizabeth laid sacrilegious hands upon the Church, Sanders 
relates, in his Report to Cardinal Morone, that the aged Arch- 
bishop Heath, the consecrator of Pole as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“cast himself upon his knees, and with many tears conjured the 
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Queen not to lay her woman’s hand upon the sacred mysteries.” 
Elizabeth, it should be mentioned, had forbidden the elevation of the 
Sacred Host at Mass. Heath ended by saying that “ if—which God 
forbid—anything so disastrous should take place as the overthrow 
of religion in the kingdom, not even in the smallest matter would he 
himself depart from the decrees of the Catholic Church a finger’s 
breadth; and that, in that case, he would to his dying day, and with 
all his strength and energy, resist every attempt, whether of others, 
or of the Queen herself.” 

Now would any Archbishop of Canterbury dare do the same 
to-day? Weare not throwing doubt upon the moral courage of the 
members of the English hierarchy. But we are assured that no 
Anglican archbishop would so act. And this for the simple reason 
that he would have no basis for such action, since there exists no 
definite body of doctrine to which he could make appeal in support 
of his action. And if he ventured to make any such appeal, there 
would not be wanting many who would undertake to show that they 
could hold the points which he reprobated—and yet remain equally 
with himself true members of the Church of England. And this, 
again, because the Church of England does not form part of the 
Church of the Orbis terrarum, and therefore can never say: 
Securus judicat Orbis terrarum! 
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THE EMPIRE OF ENIGMAS. 
BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 


i the nations at war in Europe to-day, the youngest 
yi is Russia. True, almost a thousand years have 
passed since the henchmen of the Veriagians— 
Swedes, Norwegians, Goths, and Angles—came 
down from beyond the Baltic and established them- 
selves as princes of the old Slav trading cities, thereby laying the 
foundation of the Muscovite State, yet Russia stands among the 
nations the adolescent. She is at the point of unwieldiness. Her 
physical limits have been extended in obverse ratio to the develop- 
ment of her natural resources. The wisdom of intensive growth 
has only begun to dawn upon her. Her education is sporadic, her 
defence on land but recently attained a scientific basis, her navy is 
still a nonentity, her miners have only scratched the surface, her 
farmers only begun to make the earth give its increase, and repre- 
sentative government has scarcely passed the stage of being a mis- 
nomer. Like many an adolescent, she is misunderstood often, and 
underestimated always, because her failures have been lamentable 
and her defeats many. Time and again has she been deliberately 
misrepresented, misinterpreted and maligned. Her weaknesses have 
proven fat carrion for ghoulish pens to batten on. Some, un- 
fortunately, believe all the evil told of her; some question. For 
most of us she remains an empire of enigmas. 

One day we read lurid tales of revolution, anarchy, and exile; 
the next, the rollicking pages of Gogol and the peaceful scenes of 
Turgenief. Our souls are agonized to-day at the appeal of three 
million people famine-stricken; to-morrow, raised to supreme 
heights by the art of Pavlowa and Nijinsky, of Tchaikovsky, Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimiski-Korsakov. We read of a hundred million 
being added yearly to the nation’s coffers from a state vodka 
monopoly, then hear that the sale of vodka has been prohibited 
throughout the entire eight million six hundred and sixty thousand 
square miles of the empire—a nation gone dry by the stroke of a 
pen! Exiles who once fought against the government are hasten- 
ing home to fight for the government. Men who six months back 
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were preaching dissension, are dying to-day on the banks of the 
Warthe. 

No less paradoxical than are the Russian people themselves, is 
the fact that while Russia is the youngest nation according to her per 
capita exercise of what we reckon civilization, she is at once among 
the oldest. She has a past. Some of it were wiser to forget, some 
well to remember. Fiendish bloodshed, unbelievable cruelty, insane 
hatred, lust for life and lust for land—all have stained her past. 
One fact cannot be gainsaid, however: that Europe may thank 
Russia she has outgrown these things—if outgrown them she has. 
Russia it was who gave the rest of Europe the chance to grasp and 
make the most of her opportunities for civilization. While the other 
peoples were toiling along painfully in “the slow pageant of the 
race,” feeling their way through the economic, philosophic and 
religious mazes of medizvalism up to modernity, Russia stood as 
the watcher at the gate, repelling the invasion of Asiatic hordes, 
often suffering her own land to be laid waste and her cities leveled. 

For that reason she is, in many respects, backward to-day, given 
over to what seem half-primitive ideals, an unskilled diplomacy, and 
an unenlightened faith. That these things are not wholly such, 
is the stumbling block. On the other hand, that they are not wholly 
Eastern, is to many a moot point. Russia is neither the most 
eastern of Western nations, as some would believe, nor the most 
western of Eastern nations. She is neither entirely Eastern nor 
entirely Western. She is a mingling of the two. She is a gigantic 
maelstrom. 

The Slavs that formed the bulk of the original Russ population 
came from the Carpathians, from the very snow-locked mountain 
fastnesses where the soldiers of Nicholas and Franz Joseph are 
battling for supremacy. By the seventh century, rumors of the 
richness of the Dnieper Valley had lured eastward a plausible major- 
ity, and the Eastern Slavs, who formed the original strain of the 
present-day Russian, became a distinct people. The earliest record 
finds them traders—dealers in fur, honey, and wax—although the 
bulk of their articles of commerce, was, as elsewhere in the ancient 
world, the slave.1_ Hence the word “slave’”—not that the Slavs were 
slaves, but because they dealt in them. Upon the ownership of 
slaves rested the foundation of Russian society in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. By the eleventh century had begun the culti- 
vation of the soil. Side by side with commerce grew up this agri- 

1Vide, An Economic History of Russia, Mavor, vol. i., p. 44. 
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culture, and developed those political changes that an agricultural 
populace demands. 

Then came the Tartars. From 1229-1240, the Asiatics swept 
over southern Russia, driving the Slavs to the north, to the upper 
Volga. For five centuries they held that territory. Kiev was a 
wilderness until three hundred years after the occupation. Tribute 
was paid the Crimean Tartars as late as the end of the seventeenth 
century. Driven north, their political and economic life destroyed, 
the Slavs centred about the trading cities that had sprung up in the 
north—Novgorod and Moscow, which were later united into the 
federation of trading towns. It was to them that the Veriagians 
had been called. These “efficiency experts”—the modern term 
applies, for they were summoned to help govern the cities—became 
lords, and for a time they and theirs held that position. Eventually, 
in the rise of a trading and agricultural class, their identity was © 
swallowed up in that of the Slav. 

This glimpse of history is given not so much to recount the 
facts as to point out a Slav characteristic manifested thus early and 
still manifest to-day—the power of assimilating others unto them- 
selves and still retaining some traits of the original people. This 
absorption was evident after the Tartar invasion—Tartar elements 
were assimilated. Then came to the Slav an influx of Eastern 
ideals and Eastern temperament. Russian expansion having been 
mainly in an eastward direction, the predominating characteris- 
tics are of that source, which accounts for the fact that one 
can scratch a Russian and find a Tartar. But beside the Tartar 
he also finds more than forty other nationalities, making of the Rus- 
sian soul, even as is the nation itself, a maelstrom. The complexity 
of the Russian soul, the tangled mass of race roots that embed the 
Slav in the soil of humankind, necessitates patient unraveling. 

The first and perhaps most important distinctions that have to 
be made are between Russia and the Russian Government; between 
the class that governs and the classes that are governed; between the 
faith that is taught and the faith that is believed: corresponding to 
the three great components of any nation that has an oligarchical 
form of government and a state religion. 

Many of us, when we think of Russia, think of it in the light 
of the repute its government bears. Because its people have suf- 
fered lamentably, we have a subconscious feeling that the land also 


‘must be shrouded in darkness. Quite the reverse is the case. No 


nation, save that of the United States, is so self-contained .or 
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possesses such wealth of diversified scenery -and untold natural 
resources. From arctic Archangel to the sunny Crimea, from Teu- 
tonic Poland to the orientalized Pacific maritime provinces, endless 
beauty and evidence of incalculable natural wealth greet the eye. 
You may go among men who have been exiled and fled to this 
country, you may talk with the humble folk who have come to seek 
wealth in our cities, and with one accord they will tell you that 
though they hold bitter grievance against the Russian Government, 
they still love the Russland, and hope some day to go back. Nor 
have I ever found the traveler who has visited Russia, and has not 
promised himself to return. There is a haunting quality about its 
scenery, there is an enlivening stimulus to be caught from the 
singular life of the people, from the admixture of nationalities and 
tongues, from the varied customs and faiths that the frontiers of 
empire hold. 

In European Russia the difference between social grades is 
strikingly marked. While the average man might think of them 
as being only two classes, the nobility and the peasantry, such 
classification is indeed crude. At the head of the official ladder, 
below the royalty who govern, stand the nobility. Since the latter 
number some six hundred thousand, they form quite a little nucleus, 
albeit many of them are of the common stock, merely possessors of 
inherited titles that, in many instances, mean little or nothing to-day. 
You will find noblemen doing the most menial tasks—men and 
women who have scarcely enough to keep body and soul together, 
many of them, for all their poverty, cherishing their honors and 
accepting with fine éclat the petty respect shown by their 
fellows. 

Below the nobility come the higher intelligentia, the truly noble 
body of Russians. They are not always people of material wealth, 
yet they are usually possessed of a wealth of learning and apprecia- 
tion. Often they are traveled folk, well-read, cultured, firm be- 
lievers in the Orthodox Faith, and generally staunch supporters of 
the existing order. Among them, of course, are vigorous recalci- 
trants, but the majority of the higher intelligentia view the present 
sociological and governmental evils in a more calm and philosophic 
frame of mind, hopeful of improvement, and strong in the belief 
that when the time is ripe they will be remedied. Without question 
they are the finest type of Russian people, patriotic, faithful, believ- 
ing, living in the light of modern thought—not in the darkness, as 
does the peasant—and still sincere upholders of Russian ideals, 
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There is, in addition, a bourgeoise intelligentia, and they are as 
bourgeoisie the world over—people of many words, of rococo 
culture and wavering or blind faith. 

The revolutionist might also fall into a class by himself, were it 
not that the recalcitrant is confined to no one class; in whatever 
walk of life you meet him, the Slav is at heart a revolutionist. His 
is that singular nature which is never content unless it is against 
something, although he may know not why or what he is against. 
“ An unconscious socialist,” one authority has termed him; he is 
also an unconscious revolutionist. Even here in America we meet 
the type, for a plausible number of our most ardent socialistic and 
revolutionary propagandists are either Slav by birth or of Slavic 
descent. 

The grievances of the Russian people are often exaggerated 
by the American journalist. The sensational stories we frequently 
read in our daily and monthly press are known to fewer people 
in Russia than here. As a matter of fact, there has not yet 
been raised up a man or a woman of sufficient calibre to lead the 
Russian people out of their wilderness. When that man is created 
of God—as all leaders are—then will they be led, but not until then. 
Moreover, there is much more talk about dissension in Russia than 
actual dissension, a fact that the American reader does not com- 
prehend. For it must be understood that not alone has the lack of 
a leader robbed Russia’s revolutions of victory, but the fact that 
the Slav’s hatred is of short duration. If you understand the 
singular convolutions of the wrath of the proverbial patient man, 
you can comprehend the wrath of the Russian people. It is long in 
accumulating and short of endurance. No sooner is the blow struck 
than the wrath has fled. The life of many a Russian revolutionist 
is a silent witness to this fact. There is always the gradual gathering 
of the storm, the feeling that something violent must be done, the 
sharp quick blow; then a complete finality of anger. The rest of 
life is spent in self-pity, or theatrical pose or sincere repentance. 
More than one dead soul has found its resurrection in a Siberian 
étape. 

But those classes that have been discussed above form only the 
fringe of the Russian people. The peasant is by far the most in- 
teresting object of study. Composing eighty per cent of the popula- 
tion, his problems, peculiarities and potentialities are the real facts 
of Russian life. Having lived and traveled with him from one end 
of his empire to another, I have the advantage of a first-hand view, 
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and my conclusions, albeit they differ from that of the average 
journalist, may be of interest. 

I sincerely believe that there has been too much sympathy 
wasted on the woes of the moujik. Compared with the lot of 
peasants in other lands, his has much that is to be regretted—and 
also much to be admired. His home is generally clean, and he 
himself, that is, his body, is dutifully washed; the bath has always 
been part of the peasant religion. Moreover, his women are healthy 
folk, and it is a fact for which the peasant need not blush that the 
mothers in Russia add yearly to the population some three million 
souls. In general, the peasant is a rugged, laughter-loving fellow, 
hospitable, kindly—save in his cups—capable of much endurance 
and great faith. Ecclesiastically speaking, he is the most pious 
peasant in the world. Travelers have not yet turned his picturesque 
religious fervor into a Cook’s attraction, as they have in Brittany. 
Nor can it be said of him that he ever lacks in patriotism, for the 
average peasant, although he may detest the Tsar’s agents, speaks 
of the Tsar in the same breath with God. ‘Our souls are God’s, 
our bodies the Tsar’s,” runs one native proverb; another observes, 
“The Tsar is generous—but his generosity passes through the 
ministerial sieve.” 

Four hundred years of serfdom made the peasant a race apart, 
and much of that same isolation exists to-day. Read down the list 
of Duma members where each man’s rank is given, and name on 
name you find it written that this representative and that is a 
peasant. He may be a possessor of much land and a power in his 
province, but still he remains in the eyes of the state a peasant. 
Such social isolation has bred in the moujik a sterling capacity for 
cooperation. There is no peasantry under the sun whose power of 
cooperation is greater. And that accounts, if the fact would be 
known, for the characterization given above: that the average 
Russian is an unconscious socialist. The Mir, which although 
abolished by law still obtains in many parts of the Empire, is sheer 
socialism in the working. This in the heart of an autocratic govern- 
ment! The artel—that communistic leaguing of workmen who 
share equally their expenses and profits—is another example of 
effective codperation. The Kustarnui, the cottage industries for 
which Russia has become famous, are based wholly on the law of 
cooperation, each artel of workers contributing to the manufacture 
of a spoon, a piece of jewelry or a cart wheel, for even so diversified 
are the products of the Kustarnui. Thus it will be seen that the 
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peasant, in a certain sense, has been working “on his own,” apart 
from the development of the factory which is an innovation of as 
recent date as the régime of Count Witte. Indeed, the Russian 
peasant is a singularly independent fellow. He is quite a different 
person from what the statues would make him, and his faith differs 
radically from that which the Church teaches. 

The infusion of Oriental blood in his veins, and his having 
always lived close to nature, make him in essence a pagan. In num- 
berless homes where the icon corner is kept bright and spotless, the 
family pays due reverence to the domovi, the house fairies; and in 
many sections the fishermen make sacrifices to the river gods and 
goddesses. Farmers sow and reap not so much according to season 
as according to lucky dates. The icon is rarely held a symbol, but 
rather a living thing, and to offend the icon is to offend the God that 
the moujik believes resides in that slab of painted tin and wood. 
These and numberless other superstitions still hold a spell over the 
peasant mind despite the vigorous teaching of the Church, and the 
fact that the government has forbidden folk tales being printed in 
popular form lest they corrupt the moujik mind. 

In these days when the faithful peasants are falling by the 
tens of thousands on the field of battle, one often wonders if there 
is not some little strain of Oriental fatalism in their beliefs. Dog- 
gedly they go to their deaths; wave on wave of men rolls up 
against the foes, crashes, breaks, recedes, then back again to the 
flood. The Tsar has said that he will fight this war until his last 
moujik is down. Meantime what does the moujik think of it and 
of his chances for escaping fearful death? 

The answer is found in a peculiar element of the moujik’s 
faith, a point wherein he differs from every other peasant. Death 
has an attraction for him, and dying prepared is his ultimate desire. 
To quote a previous article on The Faith of the Moujik:* 

“ This peculiar attraction of death is the foundation and super- 
structure and capstone of his faith. Speak to him of the pre- 
Crucifixion life of the Lord, and he is not interested. The teachings, 
the parables, the miracles, the daily life of the Master, as He moved 
among men, as He journeyed from place to place with His disciples 
—these things the peasant cares little for. But once you begin to 
talk of those few days following the Resurrection, those appear- 
ances and disappearances, those words whispered here and there 
upon the road by the Stranger—then the Russian peasant begins to 

*The Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1914. 
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take interest. He cannot understand the radiant human face of 
Christ, but he can understand the pale face of the dead Christ in 
Mary’s lap...... Should you judge the faith of the moujik in terms 
of the West, you find yourself utterly at sea. We view life through 
the eyes of life, the Russian peasant views life through the eyes of 
death. To him, ‘Life is the night, death the rising of the sun.’ ” 





THE GREAT MERCY. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Betwixt the saddle and the ground 
Was Mercy sought and Mercy found. 


Yea, in’the twinkling of an eye 
He cried, and Thou hast heard his cry. 


Between the bullet and its mark 
Thy Face made morning in his dark ; 


And while the shell sang on its path, 
Thou hast run, Thou hast run, preventing death. 


Thou hast run before and reached the goal 
Gathered to Thee the unhoused soul. 


Thou art not bound by time or space: _ 
So fast Death runs: Thou hast won the race. 


Thou hast said to beaten Death: Go tell 
Of victories thou once hadst. All’s well! . 


Death, here none die but thee and sin; 
Now the great days of Life begin. 


And to the Soul: This day I rise 
And thee with Me to Paradise. 


Betwixt the saddle and the ground 
Was Mercy sought and Mercy found. 











A SERIOUS PROBLEM. 
BY JOSEPH V. MCKEE, A.M. 


Q\O the Catholic, education is a subject of vital impor- 
yi) tance. Since the earliest times the Catholic Church 
has realized the dynamic influence exerted by educa- 
tion for good or evil, and has insisted that the fullest 
consideration be given all educational questions. Not 
merely has the Church counseled in this matter. With age-long 
iteration she has taught the absolute necessity of true education. 
She herself has taken a most active part in determining intellectual 
training, and has been the greatest educational force the world has 
ever known. There has been no greater factor in the intellectual 
development of the human race than that mighty power which built 
the famous universities of the Middle Ages, established popular 
schools, and produced by its training such scholars as St. Thomas 
and St. Augustine in philosophy, Copernicus, Verrier, and Lecchi 
in astronomy, Lavoisier, Pasteur, and Chevreul in chemistry, and 
Raphael, da Vinci, and Michelangelo in art. 

From these teachings of his Church, the Catholic realizes the 
need of education. But he has received a greater heritage than 
this. He has received the knowledge that education, to be true and 
worthy, must be based upon the acknowledgment of the existence of 
God, and have for its end the closer union of man with his Creator. 
He has grasped also the immediate corollary of this truism, and 
comprehends that if ever religion, which is the only real support 
of law and order, is to be destroyed, the work will be done, not 
by physical controversy or loud, sword-thwacking dissension, but by 
the quiet and all-permeating influence of perverted education. 

This danger arising from false education has threatened and is 
threatening to-day. Under the influence of the pagan pedagogy of 
Rousseau, Locke, and Spencer modern educators have fashioned 
their courses on principles and methods which exclude from the 
child’s education all knowledge of a higher life or of a Supreme 
Being. The need of teaching the relationship of man towards his 
Creator has been deemed of no moment. The aim of education 
has become merely the training of the child to use material means 
for the attainment of material adjustment and material advance- 
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ment. The idea of God or of a higher moral code does not enter 
the conception of so-called modern education. 

The seriousness of this danger has not passed unnoticed. When 
the Catholic people recognized the utter failure of the public school 
system, and realized that the methods of these educators were 
turning out into the world a new generation of unreligious and 
unmoral children, they courageously faced the issue and endeavored 
to work a solution. Having no endowments, and receiving no 
financial assistance, they began the building of their own schools, 
where their offspring might be trained not only in intellect but, what 
was more important, also in soul. The cost of this work has been 
enormous, yet the Catholic people, although for the most part pos- 
sessed of no great wealth, cheerfully assumed this burden, and, while 
still contributing their equal share in taxes toward the support of the 
public schools, have provided for their offspring an education that 
is comprehensive, progressive, and efficient. To-day there are in the 
United States five thousand four hundred and eighty-eight parochial 
schools, providing education for one million four hundred and fifty- 
six thousand two hundred and six children. This is a wonderful 
monument to the self-sacrifice, the perseverance and the heroic 
ideals of our Catholic people. 

But outside of this problem of elementary education, the 
handling of which has brought so much credit upon the Catholic, 
there has arisen a state of affairs that is so serious and yet so little 
comprehended that our attention should be drawn to it at once. 
While we have focused our eyes upon one problem, another has 
escaped our vision, and has grown to great proportions. The facts 
are startlingly clear and must be stated. There can be no solution 
of the problem until they are known, and the causes and extent 
of the evil realized. 

We are in an age of concentration and specialization. Because 
of our complex existence and its manifold demands for efficiency, 
greater equipment and finer training are needed for success. Asa 
consequence, it is an almost absolute necessity that education be 
carried beyond the elementary stage. This fact seems self-evident. 
Yet when we look into our secondary education, we find a condition 
that gives rise to many disturbing questions. The most important 
of these is the attitude of our Catholic people. What are they doing 
for their children in regard to secondary education? Are they 
failing to look beyond the elementary stage of training? Do they 


rest satisfied when they see their children graduated from the 
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parochial school? These are thought-provoking questions; their 
answers can be found only through a candid examination of our 
secondary education. 

The City of New York spends over forty adits dollars 
annually for educational purposes. Of this enormous sum, towards 
the payment of which every Catholic contributes a share, almost 
fifteen million dollars is spent yearly for secondary education. It 
would be logical to suppose that we derive a proportionate return 
from this vast expenditure; that our children are profiting by oppor- 
tunities thus provided. But such is far from being the case. Our 
city is the most cosmopolitan city in the world, with inhabitants of 
every race and creed. Of the five million people, about seventy-five 
per cent are Christians, of whom Catholics constitute seventy-six 
and five-tenths per cent. The Jewish race constitutes a little over 
one million, or about twenty-five per cent. This is a ratio of three 
Christians to one Jew. Yet when we examine the enrollment of 
our city high schools, we find that less than twenty-five per cent are 
Christians—that more than seventy-five per cent are of Jewish 
stock. Although the Jewish people are in such a minority, their 
children possess an overwhelming majority in our high schools. 
This means that where we might expect to find the ratio of the 
population sustained in the schools, we actually find that for every 
Christian child who is accepting the advantages of our secondary 
education, there are three non-Christian children. In other words, 
the non-Christian pupils aggregate nine times the number their place 
in the city’s population would lead us to expect. 

Where are the Christian boys? Where are the Catholic boys? 
Does not secondary education mean as much to them as it seems to 
mean to the non-Christian boy? Why should our public high 
schools fail to attract the boy of Catholic parents? 

The answer is given that Catholic parents send their boys to 
Catholic schools. But such a reply cannot be borne out by facts. 
Fordham University opened in September with a high school en- 
rollment of only four hundred and twenty-nine, and with a college 
consisting of only one hundred and seventy-four students. St. 
Francis’ High School has three hundred and eighty-five students, 
St. Peter’s, three hundred and seventy-six, and Brooklyn College, 
two hundred and eighty-six. When we consider these schools we 
must keep in mind the fact that they are fee-charging institutions, 
and are, therefore, not open to the poor Catholic boy except under 
special conditions. Besides, they have on their lists the names of 
many who live outside of our city. St. Regis’ High School, which 
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has no tuition charge, opened with two hundred and fifty boys 
on record. These are representative schools, and their smallness 
is emphasized when we realize that there are in New York State 
two million eight hundred and eighty-five thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four Catholics. The more we examine the present 
conditions, the more do we realize the small percentage of Catholic 
boys who are receiving the benefits of a Catholic education. 

We cannot get away from the seriousness of the problem. The 
character of our public high schools has become so marked as to 
excite wonder and surprise even in the casual observer. A visit to 
any of the schools brings out many startling facts. Here is a school 
containing about five thousand boys. It has one hundred and 
seventy-nine instructors receiving two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars annually in salaries. It contains everything that is requisite 
for the physical and intellectual development of the boys, 
and is ideal in construction and equipment. Yet of these five thou- 
sand boys hardly ten per cent are Christians, and it is a rare thing 
even to hear an Irish Catholic name! Surely such a condition 
warrants immediate attention. These boys, so few of whom belong 
to us, will be the lawyers, the doctors, the educators, the profes- 
sional men of the coming generation. This follows as a logical 
consequence. Besides, it cannot be denied them, for they know 
no denial. These boys will be the shapers of thought, the instiga- 
tors of public feeling. From them will come strong, prevailing in- 
fluences for good or evil. We cannot minimize the power which 
education gives a person, and when we sit back and refuse to accept 
for ourselves and our children the training and education these boys 
do accept, we must be prepared for the consequences. 

The result of an education is either positive for good or positive 
for evil; education cannot be negative; for a man after receiving 
an education has greater capacities for good or greater capacities 
for evil. Now, can we expect much from these boys who are so 
eager to receive knowledge? After the election last November 
a composition, entitled “ Why I Like the Election,” was given to 
five classes totaling about one hundred and fifty boys. On exam- 
ining the papers, the writer found that over ninety per cent of these 
students rejoiced particularly in one thing—the election to Con- 
gress of the Socialist, Meyer London. These were pupils drawn 
from many classes of the school, and were representative of the 
whole student body. The fact stated is merely an indication of 
their attitude on one of the vital economic questions of the day. 
In overwhelming numbers these students are Socialists, or Socialists 
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in the making, whose gospel is contained in the New York Call, 
and whose ambition is the furtherance of Socialistic dogma. 

Whatever hold the teachings of Zionism had upon these people 
is lost when the children learn English. The obligations of the 
orthodox Judaism of their fathers and mothers, prove irksome in 
the competition for material advancement, and are soon laid aside. 
The influence of religion, consequently, is a negligible factor in 
shaping their thoughts and actions. In oral discussions on such 
topics as “Is Lying Justifiable?” or “Is It Wrong to Cheat?” 
their words constantly show that they recognize no code of morals, 
and are governed by no motives higher than those originating from 
fear of detection and consequent loss in money. Surely we cannot 
look for ideal results from such material. 

It is to such as these, that our children, who are without the 
benefits of education, must bow in later years. It would be denying 
that result follows cause to gainsay this, for training and education 
do give to the possessor advantages over his more poorly-equipped 
fellow. We are giving them the sharper tools, the better instru- 
ments, and then are expecting our children to cope successfully with 
them. It must follow that in the years to come our handicapped 
boys will be forced to give way in competition for better positions 
and higher advancement in law, medicine, education, and business. 
It was only recently that a prominent authority on education re- 
marked that “ within twenty years these people will be in control 
of our public education.” 

And their energy and perseverance must be commended. In 
their endeavors to better their condition, they know no sacrifice 
too great, and recognize no obstacle too difficult to surmount. A 
large majority work after school hours, and the writer knows of one 
who runs an elevator from twelve midnight until eight in the 
morning in order to provide means for support, and thus remain at 
school. Despite many serious disadvantages of foreign birth and 
foreign language, they quickly overcome these difficulties and soon 
progress. Although their lives are worked out in poverty and in 
environment that is most unpropitious, they are excellent students 
and often profound scholars. 

The facts and circumstances of the present situation are not 
difficult of comprehension. They lie patently before us. Far more 
difficult is the problem of discovering the causes which have led 
to this condition in our city high schools. It would be untruthful 
and unjust to say that Catholic boys are less capable than their 
fellows. We have too many examples of Catholic men in public 
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life to allow the utterance of such an assertion. The defect lies 
not in the fact that the Catholic boys cannot accomplish great things, 
but that they do not seem, in proportion to their numbers, to be 
grasping the opportunities for advancement which are offered them. 

This may be due to many reasons: First, to circumstances at 
home which do not permit the boy to continue his studies; second, 
to the short-sighted vision of parents who prefer their boy to begin 
work immediately after completing his elementary studies; third, 
to the boys themselves, who falter and fall by the wayside because 
of misconceived vocations, or through lack of proper guidance, help, 
and encouragement. 

As to the first, the boy who is called upon to be the bread winner 
of the family deserves our sympathy and admiration. There is no 
higher nobility than this—to sacrifice one’s ambition for love and 
duty. But even in the most extreme case, the boy who is truly 
ambitious will find a way to study and advance. There are many 
opportunities in our city for such a boy; all he needs is encour- 
agement and words of cheer. Are we taking the means to en- 
courage our boys who labor under such circumstances? 

The second cause, however, is more reprehensible, because it 
rises from selfishness and mistaken ideas. Many parents discourage 
their sons in their desire to attend high school. They see only the 
wage which is forthcoming, and lose sight of the fact that, in most 
cases, they are handicapping their children and closing to them many 
avenues that lead to future advancement. According to the report 
of the United States Labor Bureau, the average wage of the ele- - 
mentary school graduate is ten dollars a week. At the age of forty 
it is ten dollars and twenty cents. Surely parents, for the sake 
of an immediate return, should not thus condemn their sons to 
lives of circumscribed drudgery. 

The third reason, given above, is one which offers the greatest 
opportunity for splendid work. Our Catholic American boy is ideal ; 
he is ambitious, intelligent, and well-mannered. His only need 
for a future of great good and wide influence is proper guidance. 
In each parochial school there should be established the special 
office of vocation-director. This work of directing boys to their 
proper life-work has been taken up long before this. But even 
greater efforts should be made along these lines. We cannot over- 
emphasize the‘ importance of this. The boys should be studied as 
individuals with different powers and different possibilities. They 
should be encouraged early in life to shape their thoughts and 
energies along particular lines for the furtherance of their vocations. 
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Then should follow the selective work. The boy should be 
told of the advantages of one high school over another, and helped 
in his selection there of proper courses of study. Records of his 
work in high school might be kept, and help and encouragement 
given him at times when needed. We cannot carry this directive 
work too far; it should be continued even while the boy is at col- 
lege. By this means, too, we will be guarding our boys from many 
of the pitfalls. which beset them during the most susceptible periods 
of their lives. 

If this work should be emphasized in the parochial school 
(and who will deny the urgency?), how much more is it needed by 
those boys who attend public elementary schools? Here it becomes 
the work of the local parish priest to organize his boys, to give 
monthly talks on vocations, and to follow up the boys in their 
studies. The work is arduous, but surely the return is great. If 
our public schools are not what they should be, we, to whom educa- 
tion is so dear, should assume the responsibility and courageously 
endeavor to change the prevailing conditions. The evil cannot 
be cured by aloofness. 

These changes can be accomplished in two ways. First, let 
us urge the graduates of our Catholic colleges to take up in greater 
numbers the work of teaching in our public schools. True teaching 
—the moulding of boys’ characters—is a noble mission. There is a 
sad lack of true Catholic lay teachers. Is it not foolish to try to 
combat Socialism and other attendant evils, when we sit back and 
allow the positions which carry the greatest influence for good or 
evil to be filled by men who do not scruple at the dissemination of 
false doctrines? Why allow the flames to be kindled for the sake 
of extinguishing them? 

We should, therefore, make greater efforts to send our boys to 
Catholic high schools whenever possible, or at least to the public 
secondary schools. The Catholic teachers already in the field would 
be only too glad to instruct boys after school hours in the principles 
of their religion, and by lectures and talks to counteract the flam- 
boyant attractions of pernicious modern philosophy. The presence 
alone of Catholic boys would be a deterrent to many dangerous 
forces now at work. 

“The child is father of the man.” Are we giving him his 
proper heritage? The problem is apparent and serious; the solu- 
tion urgent and necessary. 

















SOME OF IRELAND’S MARTYRS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


a0] (ILL more of the glorious pages of Irish history, 
yi which tell how well she deserves the title of the 
greatest of Catholic nations, have been illumined 
with letters of heavenly gold by our Holy Father, 
Benedict XV. The necessary brevity of this article 
= it pcan and indeed it is not necessary, to dwell upon 
_ the heroic: fidelity of our forefathers who kept the Faith at home, 
preserved the saving principles of that Faith to European civiliza- 
tion, and, in their zeal and devotion, carried it to every part of the 
globe. The beatification of two hundred and fifty-one Irishmen and 
six Irishwomen presents again to the world the heroism of those 
who, in the most ruthless of religious persecutions, laid down their 
lives that God might be glorified before men, and that Ireland might 
live a Catholic nation. 

We give first the text in English of the opening and the closing 
of the Papal Decree on the Beatification or Declaration of Martyr- 
dom of these servants of God. We then add the full list of those 
Beatified, summarizing in a very brief way the career and martyr- 
dom of some of them. 





In Ireland, the nursery of heroes, of the innumerable cham- 
pions of Christ who fell in the unbridled and furious persecu- 
tion waged against Catholics in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and whose names are written in the Book of Life,’ 
the greater number are unknown, but many are known by name 
and fame and still live in the memory of men. Among these 
are numbered fourteen Bishops of the Church, many priests of 
the secular clergy, and others belonging to the religious families, 
or Orders, namely, the Premonstratensians, Cistercians, Friar 
Preachers, Franciscans, Augustinians, Carmelites, the Order 
of the. Blessed Trinity, and the Society of Jesus, as well as 
laymen and men of noble rank, to whom are to be added six 
devout women. Since the proofs of their martyrdom forth- 
coming seemed to be of sufficient weight, an investigatory pro- 
cess on the reputation for martyrdom and the signs and miracles 
of the aforesaid servants of God was-undertaken and brought 
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to a successful issue in the ecclesiastical court of Dublin. This 
investigatory process was forwarded to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites in Rome and was followed by many petitions from 
Archbishops and Bishops, especially of Ireland, and from others 
eminent in Church and State. When all was in readiness, on 
the presentation of Monsignor O’Riordan, Protonotary Apos- 
tolic, Rector of the Irish College, and Postulator of the Cause, 
who put forward the wishes of the whole Catholic nation of 
Ireland, the Most Eminent Lord Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, 
Bishop of Palestrina, and Ponente or Relator of the Cause, at 
an ordinary meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, held 
at the Vatican on the date given below, proposed a discussion 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on the following doubt: 
“Ts a Commission for the introduction of the Cause to be 
instituted in the case and for the purpose of which there is 
question?” And the Most Eminent and Reverend Fathers of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, on the motion of his Emi- 
nence the Cardinal Ponente, and after obtaining the opinion of 
Monsignor Verde, Promoter of the Faith, having maturely 
examined, discussed, and weighed all circumstances, decided 
to reply: The commission is to be instituted in the Cause of 
two hundred and fifty-seven Servants of God, if it is pleasing 
to His Holiness. 


* * * * 


On a report of this being referred to our Most Holy Lord 
Pope Benedict XV. through the under-mentioned Secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, his Holiness confirmed the 
Rescript of the Sacred Congregation, and deigned to approve 
with his own hand the Commission for the Introduction of the 
Cause of the two hundred and fifty-seven aforesaid Servants of 
God on the twelfth day of the same month and year. 

ANTONY CARDINAL VICco, 
Pro-Prefect of the S. Congregation of Rites. 
PETER LA FONTAINE, 
Bishop of Caristo, Secretary. 
February 12, 1915. 


' Archbishops. 


Dermot O’Hurtey, Archbishop of Cashel, was born in the 
diocese of Limerick; educated at Louvain, and appointed Arch- 
bishop of Cashel by Gregory XIII. in 1580 or 1581. On his 
arrival at Drogheda he was suspected by the same Walter Baal 
who was afterwards Mayor of Dublin, and who imprisoned his 
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own mother. At Slane, the learning of the Archbishop, manifested 
in his conversation, led him to be suspected by Robert Dillon, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. The Archbishop escaped, 
but was pursued later by the Baron of Slane and overtaken. He 
went to Dublin to prove his innocence. There he was burned in oil, 
and two days later hanged in a public field not far from Dublin 
Castle, June 20, 1584. 

RicHarD CreacH, Archbishop of Armagh, was a native of 
Limerick; educated and ordained priest at Louvain; appointed and 
consecrated Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland 
by Pope Pius V., April, 1564. On his return to Ireland, 
he was seized and imprisoned in Dublin Castle, and later in the 
Tower of London, whence he escaped, after the manner of St. 
Peter, and fled to the Continent. On returning to Ireland, he 
was a second time arrested and imprisoned. Again he escaped 
to the Continent, and a third time returned to Ireland. He was 
treacherously seized, sent from Dublin to London, where he was 
again imprisoned in the Tower, and, after much suffering, died 
October 14, 1585. 

EpmMunD MacauraNn, Archbishop of Armagh, was transferred 
from the see of Ardagh in 1857 to the primatial see of Armagh, 
in which he succeeded Archbishop Creagh. He was pursued by the 
Lord Deputy, Sir William Russell. The Archbishop was defended 
by Hugh McGuire, Hugh O’Donnell, and their followers. It was 
during an attack upon his defenders, and while he was administering 
the Sacrament of Penance to one of the soldiers, that the Arch- — 
bishop was murdered, June 28, 1593. 

The four Primates of Armagh—Creagh, Magauran, Redmond, 
and O’Devany—reigning within a period of thirty years, were 
all martyrs for the Faith. 

Matacizy O’QuEELy, Archbishop of Tuam, was born in Tho- 
mond; appointed Archbishop by Pope Urban VIII.; captured and 
killed by the Puritans, October 25, 1645. 


Bishops. 
Maurice O’Brien: Appointed Bishop of Emly, 1567; im- 
prisoned in Dublin Castle, 1584; died there March 17, 1586. 
REDMOND O’GALLAGHER, Bishop of Derry. Born in Ulster. 
One of the three Irish bishops present at the Council of Trent. 
Attacked in his own house, and there with three other priests cruelly 
put to death, March 15, 1601. 
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EucENE MacEcan, Bishop-elect of the diocese of Ross. At- 
tacked by soldiers who left him mortally wounded. Rescued by 
Catholics, but died that same evening, 1607. 

WILLIAM WaALsH, Cistercian Monk of the Abbey of Holy 
Cross, and Bishop of Meath. Born probably at Dunboyne. Ap- 
pointed Bishop of Meath in 1554. Refused to take the oath of 
supremacy under Elizabeth. Imprisoned in Dublin Castle, where 
he endured a prolonged martyrdom for thirteen years. He escaped 
in 1572; went to Spain and died at Alcala in 1577. 

Patrick O’HEALy, Bishop of Elphin, was born at Connaught; 
entered the Order of St. Francis, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Alcala. Appointed in 1576 by Gregory XIII. to the see 
of Mayo. Traveled to Ireland with Cornelius O’Rourke, the Fran- 
ciscan, who also has just been beatified. Both were arrested imme- 
diately on their arrival in Ireland, imprisoned, and put to the tor- 
ture. Drury, President of Munster, who had condemned them, 
used every enticement, the offer of rich benefices and positions of 
honor, if they would conform. They refused, and both were 
hanged on August 22, 1578. 

Cornetius O’Devany, Bishop of Down and Connor, was born 
in 1533 in Ulster. Before his twentieth year he entered the Order 
of St. Francis. While in Rome he was appointed by Gregory 
XIII. Bishop of the united sees of Down and Connor, and imme- 
diately returned to his native country. He was one of the prelates 
who in 1587 met in the diocese of Clogher and promulgated the 
decrees of Trent. In 1592, he was imprisoned in the Castle of 
Dublin, where for three years he suffered incredible hardships. 
He was arrested again in 1611, tried by jury, and condemned to 
death; but was offered his life if he would abandon the Catholic 
Faith. When he saw the hurdle which was to bear him to the place 
of execution, he said: “‘ My Lord Jesus, for my sake, went on foot, 
bearing His Cross, to the mountain where He suffered; and must 
I be borne in a cart, as though unwilling to die for Him, when I 
would hasten with willing feet to that glory? Would that I might 
bear my cross and hasten on my feet to meet my Lord!” 

In his report to the Propaganda, February 4, 1623, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin says: ‘“ Cornelius O’Devany, the Bishop of Down 
and Connor, being almost eighty years of age, was crowned with 
martyrdom about ten years ago in Dublin, thus giving a noble ex- 
ample to the whole nation.” 

Boetius Ecan, Bishop of Ross, was born in Duhallow, Cork; 
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entered the Order of St. Francis; was appointed by Innocent X. 
Bishop of Ross. He was seized by the tyrant Lord Broghill, the 
son of the Earl of Cork, who was assisting Cromwell in the siege 
of Clonmel. Lord Broghill offered to release Bishop Egan if he 
would induce the garrison at Clonmel to surrender. On approach- 
ing the walls, Bishop Egan exhorted the garrison to stand resolutely 
against the enemy of their religion and country. By Broghill’s 
orders the Bishop was then abandoned to the fury of the soldiers. 
He was horribly tortured, and finally hanged with the reins of his 
own horse, November, 1650. 

TERENCE ALBERT O’BRIEN, Bishop of Emly, was educated 
in Spain; twice Prior in his native city of Limerick; and appointed 
Bishop of Emly by Urban VIII. When Limerick was besieged by 
Cromwell’s son-in-law, the sum of fifty thousand dollars was offered 
to Bishop O’Brien if he would leave the city and urge its citizens 
to yield. When the city was taken, the Bishop was seized and put 
to death. Turning to his flock at the last moment, he said: “ Hold 
fast to the Faith and keep its commandments. Murmur not against 
what the providence of God allows, and by so doing you will save 
your souls. Do not shed tears on my account, but rather pray that 
in this last trial, I may, by firmness and constancy, obtain heaven 
as my reward.” October 31, 1651. 

Other Bishops included in this Decree of Beatification are: 
Edmund Dungan, Tertiary of the Order of St. Francis, Bishop of 
Down and Connor; and Heber McMahon, Bishop of Clogher. 


Priests. 


MauRIcE KINRECHTIN, chaplain and confessor to Gerald, Earl 
of Desmond, was born at Kilmallock, Limerick. Imprisoned at 
Clonmel, anc. bound there in chains. A Catholic citizen bribed the 
jailer to release Maurice in order that he might celebrate Mass and 
administer Easter Communion to the faithful. The jailer gave 
information concerning the Mass to the government, and the 
soldiers rushed in and seized the people. Although Father Kin- 
rechtin, himself, escaped, he later gave himself up in order to save 
the life of the master of the house in which he was about to celebrate 
Mass. He was sentenced to death and hanged, April 30, 1585. 

LAURENCE O’MooreE: Remarkable for holiness of life. 
Captured in Western Kerry, together with two Irishmen, 
Oliver Plunkett and William Walsh. After an almost incredible 
torture of twenty-four hours, he expired August 5, 1580. 
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RIcHARD FriIncH: Died in prison, May 5, 1581. 

Joun STEPHENS: Hanged and quartered by order of Marshal 
Burroughs, September 4, 1597. 

WALTER TERNAN: A priest of Leinster. Flogged and tor- 
tured, and eventually died on the rack, March 12, 1597. 

NicHotas Younc: A venerable priest of the village of New- 
town, near Trim. Imprisoned in Dublin Castle where, worn out by 
suffering, he died. 

Donacu O’Cronin: Hanged in Cork,. 1601. 

Joun O’Ketty: Priest of Connaught. Died in prison at 
Dublin, May 15, 1601. 

BERNARD O’KEAROLAN: Accused of administering the Sacra- 
ments; sentenced to death and hanged, January 20, 1606. 

Patrick O’Dyry: A native of Ulster; hanged January 16, 
1618. 

Joun Lune: Native of Wexford; hanged in Dublin, No- 
vember 12, 1610. 

Henry Wuire: Native of Leinster. In the eightieth year 
of his age, he was imprisoned and hanged at Rathconnell. 

RoGER OrMILius: When over sixty years of age was taken 
prisoner by the Cromwellians. Immediately on confessing that 
he was a priest, he was hanged October 12, 1652. 

At the same time and place and in the same manner, Hucu 
CARRIGHI, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, earned the crown 
of martyrdom. 

DANIEL DELANY: Parish priest, Arklow. He saw his servant, 
aman named Walsh, murdered before his eyes. Seeking to defend 
himself, his assailants promised him his life, if he would surrender. 
As soon as the priest had done this, they proved faithless to their 
word. The priest was tied to a horse’s tail, who in turn was goaded 
to his full speed along many miles of the country road. During the 
night the priest was tortured by his guards, and even when hanged 
the next day his last agony was prolonged in a diabolical manner. 

DaniEL O’Brien: Dean of Ferns. As a priest he was re- 
markable for his great charity and zeal for souls. Many times 
arrested and imprisoned; hanged April 14, 1655, with his two com- 
panions, Luke Bergin and James Murchu, who were tried with 
him. The jury acquitted Bergin on the ground that he was not 
guilty of crime. The judge, however, urged that there was no more 
grievous crime than that of being a priest. Bergin was at once 
found guilty and hanged. 
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Other priests included in the Decree of Beatification are: 
7Eneas Power, John O’Grady, Andrew Stritch, Bernard Moriarty, 
George Power, Vicar-General; John Walsh, V. G., Daniel O’Mo- 
loney, Brien Murchertagh, Donogh O’Falvey, Donatus MacCried, 
Patrick O’Loughran, Louis O’Laverty, Philip Cleary, Theo- 
bald Stapelton, Edward Stapelton, Thomas Morrisey, Bernard Fitz- 
patrick, James O’Haggerty, and Eugene Cronin. 


Order of Cistercians. 


GeLasitvs O’CuLLENAN: Abbot of the Cistercian Monastery 
of Boyle. He was arrested in 1580, and the Protestant Bishopric 
of Connaught was offered to him if he would renounce his Catholic 
Faith. With him was tried Hugh Mulkeeran, Abbot of the Mon- 
astery of the Holy Trinity. Both were condemned to death. Ab- 
bot O’Cullenan unselfishly asked that his companion be allowed to 
suffer death first. : 

James Eustace, NicHoLas FitzGERALD: Two priests of the 
Cistercian Order, who suffered martyrdom on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1620. 

Also, the Prior of Holy Saviour, and his companions; Patrick 
O’Connor, Malachy O’Connor the Abbot and monks of the monas- 
tery of Magia. Eugene O’Gallagher, Bernard O’Treivir, Malachy 
Shiel, and Edmund Mulligan. 


Order of Preachers. 


PETER O’Hiccin: Imprisoned in Dublin, and condemned to 
death. On the scaffold he said: “ The sole reason why I am 
condemned to death to-day is that I profess the Catholic religion. 
Here is an authentic proof of my innocence: the autograph letter 
of the Viceroy offering me very rich rewards and my life if I 
abandon the Catholic religion. I call God and man to witness 
that I firmly and unhesitatingly reject these offers and willingly 
and gladly I enter into this conflict, professing that Faith.” He 
died March 4, 1642. 

RicHArD Barry: A native of Cork and Prior of the Cashel 
Community. He was tortured by fire and finally put to death by 
the sword, September 15, 1647. 

Others of the Order of Preachers who have been beatified 
are: P. MacFerge, with his companions, thirty-two religious of 
the monastery of Londonderry; John O’Luin, William MacGollen, 
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Cormac MacEgan, Raymond Keogh, John O’Flaverty, Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, David Fox, Donald O’Neaghten, James O'Reilly, Dominick 
Dillon, Richard Oveton, Stephen Petit, Peter Costello, William 
Lynch, Myler McGrath, Laurence O’Ferral, Bernard O’Ferral, Am- 
brose A=neas O’Cahill, Edmund O’Beirne, James Woulf, Vincent G. 
Dillon, James Moran, Donatus Niger, William O’Connor, Thomas 
O’Higgins, John O’Cullen, David Roche, Bernard O’Kelly, Thad- 
deus Moriarty, Hugh MacGoill, Raymond O’Moore, Felix O’Con- 
nor, John Keating, Clemens O’Callaghan, Daniel MacDonnel, Felix 
MacDonnel, and Dominick MacEgan. 


Order of St. Francis. 


FERGALL Warp: Was a Franciscan and also a skilled 
physician. While working among the plague-stricken, was seized 
and cruelly tortured. He was hanged by his own girdle, and while 
dying exhorted his executioners to return to a better life. April 
28, 1575- 

Joun O’Locuran, Epwarp Firtzsimon, and DonacHu 
O’RourkKeE: All priests of the Franciscan Order; were tortured 
and hanged in the convent of Down, January 21, 1575. 

Joun O’Dowp: Franciscan priest. A certain layman who had 
been arrested as a Catholic, begged permission to make his con- 
fession to a priest before he was hanged. This Catholic was sup- 
posed to have had information concerning certain plots against the 
Queen of England. The permission was granted, his enemies 
believing that the priest to whom the man would make his con- 
fession, could be forced afterwards to reveal the plots, under torture. 
The priest was Father O'Dowd. Of course, he would reveal noth- 
ing of what had been told to him. They killed him by knotting 
the cord around his head, and twisting it with a piece of wood until 
his neck was broken. 

DanteEL O’NeiLan: Born in Thomond of a noble family; 
joined the Order of St. Francis, and lived in Spain many years. 
On his return was seized, scourged, hanged head downward like 
St. Peter, and his body pierced through with shot, March 28, 1580. 

DANIEL HINRECHAN, PHILIP O’SHEA, and Maurice O’ScAn- 
Lon: All Franciscans, were so old and infirm that when the heretics 
came to burn their convent they were unable to flee. The youngest 
of them was over seventy years of age. They were seized at once 
and killed by the sword in front of the high altar, April 6, 1580. 
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Dermot O’Mu.rony, BrorHER THOMAS and ANOTHER—all 
Franciscans—were seized at Clonmel and were decapitated by the 
soldiers. 

Puetim O’Hara and Henry DeELanoyvE: Franciscans. 
Hanged and quartered, May 1, 1582. 

Also, Conor Macuarta, Roger Congaill, Thaddeus O’Daly, 
Charles MacGoran, Roger O’Donnellan, Peter O’Quillan, Pat- 
rick O’Kenna, James. Pillanus, Roger O’Hanlan, Thaddeus 
O’Meran, John O’Daly, Donatus O’Hurley, John Cornelius, John 
O’Molloy, Cornelius O’Dougherty, Galfridius O’Farrel, Thad- 
deus O’Boyle, Patrick O’Brady, Matthew O’Leyn, Terence Magen- 
nis, Lochlonin Mac O’Cadha, Magnus O’Fodhry, Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, John Honan, John Cathan, Francis O’Mahoney, Hilary 
Conroy, Christopher Dunleavy, Richard Butler, James Saul, Ber- 
nard O’Horumley, Richard Synott, John Esmond, Paulinus Synott, 
Raymund Stafford, Peter Stafford, Didacus Cheevers, Joseph 
Rochford, Eugene O’Leman, Francis Fitzgerald, Anthony Musaeus, 
Walter de Wallis, Nicholas Wogan, Denis O’Neilan, Philip Flas- 
berry, Francis O’Sullivan, Jeremiah de Nerihiny, Thaddeus O’Car- 
aghy, William Hickey, Roger de Mara, Hugh MacKeon, Daniel 
Clanchy, Neilan Loughran, Anthony O’Farrel, Antony Broder, Eu- 
gene O’Cahan, John Ferall, Bonaventure de Burgo, John Kearney, 
and Bernard Connaeus. 


Order of Premonstratensians. 


Joun KIERNAN or MULCHERAN.. 


Order of St. Augustine. 


Donatus O’Kennepy: Filled many important offices in his 
Order. Was hanged. 

WILi1AM TirREY: Entered the Order of St. Augustine and 
studied in France and Spain. On his return to Ireland he was 
imprisoned and beheaded, 1654. 

DonouGH SCRENAN: Suffered a very cruel death. Fulgentius 
Jordan was dragged from his pulpit and put to death. Father 
Redmond O’Malley was scourged, and died under the torture. 
Father James Tully died in like manner; and Brother Thomas Deir 
was shot. 

Also, Thaddeus O’Connel, Austin Higgins, and Peter Taffe. 
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Carmelite Order. 


FATHER THomas Aguinas: A distinguished preacher and 
zealous missionary. He was taken captive in the house of a noble 
family, whom he had recently converted, and was condemned to 
death, 1642. 

BROTHER ANGELUS OF ST. JOSEPH, whose family name was 
Halley, was born in England, and joined the Carmelite Order in 
Ireland in 1640. He was arrested and condemned to death, and 
begged that his execution should take place that very day, since it 
was the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. He was 
killed by the sword, 1642. 

PETER OF THE MoTHER oF Gop: A Carmelite, known for his 
singular piety. While on his sick bed in prison, he was informed 
that he had been condemned to be hanged. Expressing great joy, 
he arose from his bed, saying: “‘ From the cross, not from the bed, 
I must go to heaven.” He was hanged in the thirty-third year of his 
age, 1643. 

Order of the Blessed Trinity. 


BroTHERS CorRNELIUS O’Connor and EuGeNnE Daty: Both 
of the Order of the Blessed Trinity. They were returning to Ire- 
land, when the vessel on which they were journeying was captured 
by an English heretical pirate, named John Plunkett. One of the 
passengers, thinking to save his own life, gave the information that 
Brothers Cornelius and Eugene were Catholic priests going to Ire- 
land to preach the Faith. Plunkett immediately hanged both and 
threw their bodies into the sea, January I1, 1644. 


Society of Jesus. 


Dominic Cotins, S.J.: Like his illustrious founder, St. Igna- 
tius, he first took up the profession of arms. He was a soldier for 
over fifteen years. Entered the Society of Jesus in 1598. In 1602 
he was sent to Ireland, and shortly after his arrival was arrested 
and imprisoned at Cork. He was hanged in that city, October 31, 
1602. 

Wiu1AM Boyton, S.J.: Was slain in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Cashel, while administering the Sacraments. 

, Joun BaruHe, S.J., and THomas BATHE, his brother, a secular 
priest, were seized in Drogheda; tortured and shot, August 16, 1649. 
Also, Edmund MacDaniell and Robert Netterville. 
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Laymen and Noblemen. 


Sir Joun Burke: Born in the county of Limerick. Promi- 
nent for many years because of his public devotion and zeal. He 
gave up all his worldly interests in order to devote himself to works 
of charity, and to accompany the persecuted priests. Arrested as 
the leadet of the Catholics, he was imprisoned in Dublin, but during 
the plague was released. Later he was assailed in his castle because 
he had erected an altar therein for the celebration of Mass. He 
escaped, but was eventually betrayed into the hands of the enemy. 
Life and restitution of his lands were offered, if he would renounce 
the Faith. He was hanged in the year 1610—about December 2oth. 

Maurice Eustace: Was denounced by his own brother, as a 
Catholic and a Jesuit. He was imprisoned, and Adam Loftus, then 
Protestant Archbishop of London, offered to set him free and give 
him his daughter in marriage, if he would renounce his Faith. 
He refused and was hanged November, 1581. : 

CHRISTOPHER RocHE: Had almost completed his studies at 
Louvain for the priesthood when he was obliged through ill-health 
to return home. He was at once arrested and imprisoned; then 
sent to London. There he endured the hardships of Newgate 
prison for four months, and under the torture known as the 
“ scavenger’s daughter,” died 1520. 

DANIEL O’HANAN: A native of Ulster. Died in prison. 

THADDEUS CLancy: Born in Limerick. Beheaded, September 
15, 1584. 

PatrRicK Hayes: Was a merchant of Wexford. He died 
after a long imprisonment in Dublin in 1581. 

FRANCIS TAILLER: Had filled many public offices with great 
credit. Was in turn Mayor, Treasurer, and Senator in the city 
of Dublin. He was much honored by all good men. After an 
imprisonment of seven years, he died in Dublin Castle, January 
30, 1621. 

Tuomas StritcH, Mayor of Limerick. Hanged in 1651. 

Sir PatricK PurceE.t: In his eightieth year was hanged at 
Fethard, 1612. 

ELEONORA BIRMINGHAM: Resident of Dublin, and widow of 
Bartholomew Baal, was a faithful mother, a generous patron of 
the poor, and a devoted protector of priests. She was arrested 
because she allowed the Sacrifice of the Mass to be offered in her 
home, and imprisoned, By bribing the jailer, her escape was se- 
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cured. Her elder son, Walter Baal, became a pervert. He was 
elected Mayor of Dublin, and, as the old chronicle says, “ was so 
hardhearted and truly venomous towards his own mother that, old 
and weak as she was, he had her put into prison.” He even en- 
deavored to have her deny the Faith. In prison she died, 1584. 

Honora Burke: Born in Connaught. When fourteen years 
of age she took the habit of the Third Order of St. Dominic. 
Erected a house in Burishoole, where, during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James the First, and Charles the First, she devoted herself 
unceasingly to works of charity. In the last persecution, under 
Cromwell, this holy virgin was compelled to flee with two com- 
panions to Saint’s Island. There they were cruelly tortured, 
stripped naked, and left in a boat to die. Honoria, however, was 
rescued by a servant, brought to the convent at Burishoole, and in a 
short while expired. Honoria Magaen was a companion of Hon- 
oria Burke. She escaped from the hands of her mad persecutors 
and fled to a wood where she concealed herself in the hollow trunk 
of a tree. She was found next day frozen to death. 

Also, Daniel Sutton, John Sutton, Robert Sherlock, Matthew 
Lamport, Robert Myler, Edward Cheevers, John O’Lahy, Patrick 
Canavan, Robert Fitzgerald, Walter Eustace, Thomas Eustace, 
Christopher Eustace, William Wogan, Walter Aylmer, Peter 
Meyler, Michael Fitzsimon, Patrick Browne, Thomas MacCreith, 
Elizabeth Kearney, Marguerite de Cashel, Brigid Darcey, Brian 
O’Neil, Arthur O’Neil, Roderick O’Kane, Alexander MacSorley, 
Hugh MacMahon, Cornelius Maguire, Donatus O’Brien, James 
O’Brien, Bernard O’Brien, Daniel O’Brien, Dominick Fanning, 
Daniel O’Higgin, Louis O’Ferral, Galfridius Galway, Theobald de 
Burgo, Galfridius Baronius, Thaddeus O’Connor, John O’Connor, 
Bernard MacBriody, Felix O’Neil, and Edward Butler. 
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WHITE EAGLE. 
BY L. P. DECONDUN. 
I, 
CHELSEA, Wednesday, February 16, 1913. 


dhéck tells me that you are going further and further 
away. And I am sitting here before the dainty desk 
you gave me a short year ago; but whether I shall 
be able to write is another matter. It is not so much 
that I am intensely lonely and miserable, as, so far, I 
feel nothing more than a peculiar numbness across my temples and a 
heavy weight on my heart which tires and oppresses me, but the pain 
is so strangely a physical one that I cannot yet estimate its value. 
Only I know that I shall realize it fully by and by, and it is this 
expectation which is the worst. 

I dread it in a cowardly way; unable to decide whether I should 
wish the whole misery of it to fall at once in its crushing bitterness, 
or to loom still like a motionless threat of agony. And it seems so 
unreal to write about it quietly here, as if it was somebody else’s 
business and not mine; or as if I had watched some uninteresting 
figure “ resembling me,” following a tall masculine figure “ resembling 
you,” crossing a broad station, and stopping before the open compart- 
ment of a train. It is just as I say. 

I look back a few hours, and I see this man speaking to a guard, 
showing his ticket, putting his small luggage on the rack; and then 
standing patiently near, the woman exchanging but a few words with 
him. As neither he nor the woman cared to speak; they only oc- 
casionally looked at each other: Then the man had to take his place, 
and the door was slammed to, amd there was just a last pressure of 
two extended hands before the train slowly gathered speed. 

After that the woman remained motionless for a little while, 
because something about her throat did its best to choke her, and 
something in her was torn in two with a wrench, and her eyes burned 
and felt stiff and dry. But that was all; she knew she had to turn 
away and walk out of the station and she did it. She even deliberately 
called a taxi and gave her address calmly and clearly. 

Of course, I was conscious all through that this mechanical “ be- 
ing” was myself, though that did not interest me in the least. One 
thought alone absorbed my attention, and is recurring again and again: 
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surely, oh! surely, this agonizing pain must soon become easier to bear! 
Why does it not? Have I not read somewhere that “as soon as sor- 
row reaches us, we practically begin to leave it behind?” Yet, I have 
neither power nor will to shake it off; what energy I have is centred 
on one single purpose: to write. I wish you to find a word from me 
as soon as you leave your ship in that far away land, so these lines 
must be posted to-night. But why am I unable to think, or why have 
words almost lost their meaning? There must be many things I want 
to say, though all I seem to understand at present is that you are gone. 

No it is hopeless, hopeless! but perhaps there is something wrong 
with me. Very likely a sensible woman would look on this parting 
for a year as quite an ordinary occurrence; she would tell herself 
that Sydney was not in the moon, but in a country quite easy to reach. 
She would not really mind, I suppose, so long as nothing would 
happen to your luggage; or so long as you would keep strong and 
well. She might consent to consider your health. Health, I daresay, 
is a sensible thing; but oh! Rex, dear! I am not a sensible woman! 
I mind, I mind, above all and everything! My darling, you took my 
very soul from me; how shall I live even a year without you? 

Reginald, dearest, I am truly sorry! In spite of my set deter- 
mination, I broke down this afternoon, when I began my scribble to 
you, but perhaps it is as well. Perhaps it has taken a part of this un- 
natural weight which was crushing me since your last look went 
through my heart, with your eyes so steady, and your mouth set hard. 
I know how hard! I even think it is my perception of your strength 
of will which kept me so calm, not only then but all through the journey 
back. 

It was Madame Dubois herself who opened the door for me. 
I fancy that she, good little soul, had been watching for my return. 
I don’t know what I looked like, but I was quite composed, though 
the skin of my face seemed so stretched and tight. Her kindly brown 
eyes fastened on me, and, being French, she could not possibly remain 
silent. 

“Tf madame will just give me her coat. That’s it—and madame 
will find a good fire in her little morning-room; I thought it would 
be cosier there to—to take her tea.” 

Of course, I could only nod (my lips were so dry); but she was 
pleased with my submission, as, when she went downstairs, I heard 
her saying to the maids: 

“ Poor dear, it breaks one’s heart to find her so gentle and quiet. 
And, mind you, I know what it is, moi to part from one’s husband.” 

Perhaps she knows, good creature (though I fancy she has little 
enough to regret, if what we heard was true) ; but even if her husband 
had been a pearl among men, it would not, and could not, have been 
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the same, since you are you, my Reginald, could it? It was hard to 
go upstairs, though I set my teeth and went to your room first. There 
was nothing there to speak of your going; all was in its own place, 
as if you were to come back in an hour’s time; and though my throat 
felt horribly uncomfortable again, the outward appearance of things 
was a distinct relief. Besides, in a vague way, it spoke of hope. This 
I knew was the work of little Dubois, and at that moment I felt 
ashamed of my usual impatience with her, when she goes on and on 
chattering to me. In the meantime, I caught sight of the blind which 
you had pulled up crooked, of my bent safety pin you had thrown 
against the fender. I walked in, settled the blind and picked up 
the pin so as not to meet these too eloquent witnesses again. After 
that I closed your door and went to the morning-room. 

There, I drew an armchair near the fire, sat far back in it and 
closed*my eyes. How tired I felt! Every particle of my brain 
seemed to ache as the thoughts moved on; yet it was more painful 
to try and stop them than to let them follow their course. Image after 
image stabbed as they passed by; every sound was an echo of your 
voice or of your footsteps. I could feel the very rocking of your train 
steaming away; I could catch your glance, a fraction of a second, as 
in a flash of light. The slightest motion of my own fingers on the 
arms of my chair would tear at my heart, and, with the sensation of 
a burning wire, bring me more vividly to the cruel reality. 

How long I remained thus, I cannot tell; time meant nothing to 
me; and though vaguely conscious, at last, of my wish to rouse myself, 
I had not the courage to move a muscle. It was only when one of the 
maids brought in tea that the spell broke. 

You know the big soft round eyes of Mary; they look like those 
of a kind dog. 

“ Please, ma’am,” she said timidly, “ will you try and eat some- 
thing. Master said—,’ and as I involuntarily looked up at her, 
she flushed hotly, coughed, and took heart again. “ Leastwise,” she 
went on, “he said to Madame Dubois that we were all to take good 
care of you, ma’am.” 

I tried to smile and thanked her, but oh! Rex dear, you could not 
have expected me to eat then! 


Same evening, 9:30. 


My Own Dear REx: 

I was interrupted while writing to you by a ring at the telephone. 
It was your mother inquiring if you had caught your train without a 
rush, and telling me that you had dropped a pocketbook in her house 
when we called. I+know which it is; it is the old brown leather one, 
and you won’t want it. I copied all the addresses from it in your 
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new address book, and put the letters in your attaché box. I expect 
it is all right; but I will make sure to-morrow. She also asked me to 
go and dine with her, but I could not have done that. She is not 
alone, she has Max; and I should have seen you before me the whole 
time; just as I saw you there this afternoon on our way to the station. 
I daresay it was selfish of me, but it was more than I could have faced 
to-day. 

Nancy called in the evening. I did not object to seeing her; you 
know what a dear she is, and how tactful she can be. She always 
manages to be a comfort one way or another. Besides, after a few 
cheering, sensible remarks, she talked without effort about other things 
and other people, even about herself and Max and Joan. She was 
quite worried about these two she said. 

Rex, dear, my big kingly Rex, you have often refused to believe 
in my selfishness; yet, this evening while listening to Nancy, I knew 
thoroughly that nothing in the world touched me but your sorrow and 
mine, and that others’ troubles refused to take a clear significance. 
At least it was like that for some time, until a trivial incident took 
place. Nancy had brought her Skye terrier, but had left him in charge 
of the maids, as he is a regular little nuisance in a strange room. He 
is fully as inquisitive as a cat, but much more awkward, and, as a rule, 
half of his mistress’ attention goes in watching him and preventing 
mischief. To-day the little creature must have found the kitchen door 
open, as it had run up, and was now whimpering piteously outside, 
giving now and then a sharp bark of impatience. At first I paid no 
heed to him, as Nancy seemed determined to leave him where he was; 
then suddenly it struck me that I was inflicting on the poor little 
wretch the very pain which I found so hard to bear. I was keeping 
him away from the being in which was centered all his power of love, 
merely to save a few flower-vases, or the paper basket from being 
knocked over. I stood up and opened the door. 

“What did you do that for?” asked Nancy surprised. 

“Oh! never mind,” I said, with attempted carelessness, “ he can- 
not do much harm, and it is impossible to speak when he is barking.” 

She gave me a quick glance out of those keen eyes of hers, and I 
saw that she remained puzzled. But this insignificant little act of 
pity had softened my blood. It began to dawn on me that Max and 
Nancy’s sister were also wretched and discouraged, and that they also 
could be helped. I cannot tell how it was, but an intense wish to save 
others from sorrow and parting came over me; and, so to speak, I 
deliberately put your dear self behind me (near enough to lean against, 
though), and I gave my whole attention to Nancy’s words. What 
she said made me think that things were getting-rather strained be- 
tween your mother and the two young people; and she spoke with a 
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scrap of irritated contempt of your mother’s attitude. She declares 
her to be so wrapped up in her younger son, that she practically refuses 
to face the possibility of his marrying, sooner or later, and, though 
praising Max for being such a dutiful son, Nancy by no means admires 
his meek patience and perpetual hesitation. She thinks it is time for 
him to assert himself. 

“ Besides,” she added, “ my father is beginning to show signs of 
annoyance. Joan has steadily refused several most eligible young men, 
and had not a proper excuse to give for doing so.” 

On the whole Joan is unhappy, and Max worried. He seems more 
than ever unable to face your mother, because she has not been well 
lately, as you know. As for Nancy, she is not far from being con- 
vinced that half of your mother’s nervous trouble is put on for Max’s 
benefit, and she is decided to bring things to a climax at the shortest 
possible notice. 

“You know,” she concluded, “ it is the only way. It would be an 
act of pure charity towards them all to bring this uncomfortable state 
of affairs to an end, and Nemo, dear, you could help a great deal, if 
you would take Mrs. Camberwell in hand. She has always got on very 
well with you.” 

“ Ye—es,” I said vaguely. 

“ At any rate she would listen to you.” 

“She always listens,” I remarked. 

“Yes, I know; and that is why most people, and particularly 
Max, can’t say three words to her. Her expectant silence knocks 
down all their arguments before they can formulate them; but, surely, 
she does not disconcert you like this.” 

“My dear Nancy, I have never argued with her about anything.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, she is very fond of Reginald, in a way, but not as she is 
of Max. Therefore, we never clashed. She did not mind his marry- 
ing me, or somebody like me. Do you understand?” 

“ But I can’t see what is so superior in Max that she should make 
such an idol of him. He is a dear boy, but I would just as soon have 
Reginald.” And as I smiled a little, her dear face beamed. She 
leaned forward and took my hands. 

“ Since we seem to agree about Reginald,” she said brightly, “ you 
are bound to help me. I know you are fond of poor Joan, and, after 
all, Max is Reginald’s brother.” 

“Tam fond of Max also,” I said. 


“Well, that is just it; we must both put our shoulders to the 


wheel for their sake, since they are such silly children.” 
When she stood up, she put her two hands on my shoulders, and 
looked keenly into my eyes. 
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“ Did you think me a heartless intruder for coming to disturb you 
to-night?” she asked abruptly. 

“ Nancy!” 

She shook me gently. “The truth,” she said, “ nothing but the 
truth.” 

“ Well,” I began, compelled by her frank honest face, “ a little bit, 
but only at first. After that—” 

‘cc Go on.” 

“ After that I—I thought it would help me to do something to 
make others happy, if I could.” 

“T thought it too,” she said quietly. And beginning to refasten 
her coat, she added, “ That is why I mentioned this to you now, and 
those young people will get a double chance if you join me in helping 
them.” 

“ You did not tell me any of your plans,” I remarked. “ How are 
we to set about it?” 

But she only shook her head. 

“ All in good time,” she answered, “I will let you know. In the 
meantime, go to bed early.” 

“T will; I feel wretchedly tired.” 

“ And Nemo—” : 

“cc Yes? ” 

“You must try to sleep in real earnest.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Tt is not ‘of course;? I know you. There is not to be any think- 
ing about all sorts of things; and getting into a panic about trains going 
wrong; and people catching cold and all such nonsense.” 

I think I smiled again, but it was a very tremulous little smile; 
and I daresay she saw it because she only gave me a good hug, and 
called her dog and was away before I could even open my lips. Yes, 
she is a dear; but she cannot do much for me so soon. Oh! Reginald, 
how I want you! The world seems so empty while you are away! 
I cannot even pray to-night, I can only accept God’s will; but that He 
knows we both do; and perhaps He does not ask more, just at first. 
He knows the human heart so well, and He is so full of pity. Oh! my 
darling, what an intense comfort to feel that we have between us not 
only one heart, but one Faith. May God be eternally thanked for it! 


II. 


CuHELSEA, Saturday, February, 1913. 
I wonder where and when my numerous epistles will reach you, 
dearest, as they have been posted as soon as written, without the least 
inquiry about mails. I only know that they must come to you in quick 
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succession (some of them together), with the hope of comforting you 
a little in the lonely evenings. I say “ evenings” because I know how 
busy your days will be; still, I perhaps should say “ mornings,” as with 
me the beginning of each day is far the cruelest moment of it all. 
One wakes up generally with such an easy sense of rest and comfort; 
then one becomes aware of a “ something” invisible, silent, threaten- 
ing, eagerly waiting to seize its prey. And the poor little “ cowed 
prey ” happens to be one’s own very sore heart, which no amount of 
shrinking will save; then pang after pang shoots through one until full 
consciousness has come, and with it utter misery. You see, I know it 
well; it is an experience we all get in time; but I do not want to give 
it undue weight now. Besides, even if we cannot help suffering, we 
can certainly fight against depression, as you said, and I love to think 
that you will be aware in each of my letters that at least I have been 
trying to do that. One can do so much for love; and love is such a 
strange incomprehensible thing, after all. 

Do you know what makes me say this? Well, I hardly think 
you remember catching my wrist when, at the station, I jumped out 
of the taxi and tried to lift your valise. The fact is that your 
fingers unconsciously closed on mine as if they were made of steel, 
though at the time I scarcely noticed it; but a day or two later 
my hand felt as if bruised when I was writing or opening a door— 
not really, you know, only it had a funny little twinge in it. At 
first I thought I had strained my wrist, then it suddenly dawned 
on me that my “tyrant” was the sole author of the trouble. 
And what do you fancy happened? Well, the realization of this 
small incident shot a keen sweet thrill through my being. No gift 
could have brought me more pleasure: pain is truly the highest ex- 
pression of love and the gift which stays, be it mental or physical. But 
how contradictory is human nature: we can cling to pain and yet in- 
stinctively attempt to avoid it. I shrink from the persistent sorrow 
caused by your absence, yet I would not shake it from me and feel 
happy in my loneliness. I revel in any unexpected twinge at my 
wrist, yet I do not cause it voluntarily at any time. What a wonderful 
mystery it is; but how clearly it points out that pain can and does 
indeed come in some inscrutable way from God’s own love. 

But it was not of any of these things that I wanted to talk to you; 
rather was it of what happened here at the beginning of last week. I 
told you all about Nancy having decided on a plan of campaign, and 
how I had failed her in the first instance. 

I had gone to spend the afternoon with your mother, to try and 
find out what she would be likely to do if Max made up his mind to 
speak out; but as soon as I opened fire—which is a mere figure of 
speech, as they could have been nothing less fiery than my first words— 
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she turned the conversation on you, and most decidedly kept it 
there. Naturally, under these conditions, I became as limp as the 
little lace handkerchief which is her habitual toy. It was no use; some- 
thing else would have to be tried, and I retired a good deal crest- 
fallen. My pride in the idea of helping others with wonderful heroism 
and a detached attitude had received a blow. I daresay it is for the 
best, but I felt very small at the prospect of meeting Nancy again. I 
need not have troubled, she was perfectly nice about it: “ My dear 
girl,” she said simply, “if what I have asked you to attempt had been 
an easy thing, it would have been done long ago. It will take our 
united wits to deal with Mrs. Camberwell; you may take my word for 
it. We must persevere, that is all,” and she laughed quite pleasantly. 

But the wonderful thing is that we shall not have to try again. 
The “unexpected” has happened. We were all astonished and de- 
lighted, at least I was, until Nancy’s troubled expression, as well as 
various other odd symptoms, awoke new suspicions. But let me ex- 
plain. 

Two or three days ago I met Max at tea at the Stevenson’s. 
From the moment I arrived I saw that something was wrong, and that 
he wanted to speak to me. He had been handing round some cake, 
but he soon made a bee line in my direction, and as he became rooted 
before my chair he must have appeared to press this particular cake 
on me with a curious insistence. The fact was that he had accepted 
an invitation for Friday evening at the Marchmont’s because Joan was 
to be there, and that your mother had afterwards announced to him 
her intention of going also; “counting on him to escort her.” He 
could not get out of it; but how he would contrive to please both 
Joan and his mother he could not imagine, and neither could I. Poor 
old boy, he just stood there so pathetic and so forgetful of the people 
about us! 

Do you know, dear, that though his eyes cannot compare with 
yours, he is extremely good-looking; besides he is a picture of honesty 
and strength. How your mother manages to twist him round her 
finger is beyond my comprehension. Well, let that pass. What he 
wanted was that I should promise to come to the Marchmont’s at any 
cost. 

“You see, Nemo,” he went on in that nice brotherly way of his, 
“TI know that you don’t care much to go anywhere just at present 
while you are so cut up about Reginald, and all that; but if you don’t 
come to help me through it will be the end of everything. Millicent 
Marchmont has something up her sleeve, she says. She means well, 
but her ideas are not always to be relied upon. They belong a little 
too much to the ‘sink or swim system,’ and Joan won't stand things 
as they are any longer. As for the mater, each time I have attempted 
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to make a move, it has made matters worse. Then I am told that her 
heart is very weak.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Old Pemberton. He told me not to upset or worry her.” 

“And you don’t think Pemberton is making a mistake?” 

“T cannot tell. She won’t consult anyone else, but if something 
happened to her through me—” 

I nodded. 

“T’d rather put up with anything than that, but the whole affair 
must be decided one way or another. If only she would consent to be 
moderately reasonable, it would be easy to arrange. Joan is so-gentle 
and generous and unselfish.” 

I nodded again. 

“T wish to goodness I could find out what is the right thing for 
me to do.” 

He looked so distressed that I thought it time to limit his con- 
fidences. 

“ Suppose, to begin with, that you put away this cake,” I said 
dryly, “‘I refuse to look at it any longer.” - 

His face fell. 

“ And you may bring me another cup of tea,” I went on, “ but 
(and I retained my cup a second) you will have my support to- 
morrow if you want it. Nancy and I will do our best.” 

His eyes brightened and his whole countenance changed. 

“Nemo,” he said very low, “I knew you were a brick, but I 
scarcely expected your turning up trumps like this at a minute’s 
notice.” ; 

“Here,” said I, “one lump of sugar and very little cream, and 
Max— ” 

‘cc Yes? ” 

“Don’t make a mistake. I want neither the teapot nor the urn.” 

. He turned away with a boyish grin, and seemed so suddenly 
elated that I began to fear I had promised more than I could really 
do; but it was useless to return to the subject, and besides I had 
no opportunity of doing so. 

Yesterday, however, Nancy came to dine en téte-d-téte with me 
before going to the Marchmont’s, and once more we planned and dis- 
cussed, but I may add with no tangible result. All we could decide 
was to study how the land lay, and to snatch at any possible chance 
of presenting to your mother our view on the question of Max’s 
marriage, while preventing anybody from getting at daggers drawn. 
As you see, this was vague, to say the least of it. 

When we arrived at the Marchmont’s we found a greater number 
of people than we had expected. Mrs. Marchmont had, it appeared, 
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discovered one of her periodical “ unappreciated geniuses,” and she 
certainly was doing her best for him. What a pity this woman at- 
tempts to spread herself over such a large area. She could do so 
much if she would concentrate her faculties on something worth do- 
ing! As soon as she saw us, however, she came forward anf seized 
Nancy by the arm. 

“ My dear,” she said quickly in her usual impulsive manner, “ Joan 
is in the far-off room with—you will see; and your father and 
Max are talking together near the. window here. Now, please don’t 
upset my arrangement; it is all going admirably. I had another 
long talk with Max this afternoon; I know everything, and I will see 
him through. So, please, Nancy, and you Nemo, you will not inter- 
fere; promise me that.” 

She stood there looking at us alternately with those gray mesmeric 
eyes of hers. She has, as you know, no real claim for beauty, yet at 
that moment, with her jet-black hair and eyebrows, her long curling 
lashes and very eager face, and with a clinging dress of soft blue 
material, she looked impressively handsome. Nancy hesitated. 

“JT don’t think we wish to interfere,” she said slowly, “ that is if 
things are going on all right.” 

“Well, they are! I have seen to that, and it was much easier 
to manage than you all thought. If you would only sometimes take 
the bull by the horns as I do.” 

Nancy smiled, a little ironically I thought. 

“As you do, my dear,” she answered; “ nobody else could do 
that.” 

Mrs. Marchmont gave her a quick glance, but appeared to think 
that whatever was under Nancy’s words, was not of sufficient im- 
portance to trouble about just then. She turned towards me. 

“If you go quietly and unconcernedly to the furthest corner of 
the next room, Nemo, you will see what I allude to. But you must 
not look surprised or excited or even unduly interested; take it both 
of you as if it meant nothing.” 

The deliberate way in which Nancy lifted her eyebrows expressed 
that, so far as she was concerned, it might indeed “ mean nothing.” 
Happily Mrs. Marchmont’s sharp restless eyes were turned away. I 
suppose that you guess, as we did, that Millicent has succeeded in 
bringing together once more, in spite of past coolness, Joan and your 
mother, but what you could not have foreseen any more than we, was 
the manner in which she had set about it. 

While stopping here and there to exchange a few words with 
people we knew, Nancy and I had steadily manceuvred in the same 
direction to find out for ourselves what sort of wires our friend had 
elected to pull. Clearly some of them had already done their work; 
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one glance made us aware of that; but not only was the result un- 
expected, it seemed too good to be true. Your mother was now five 
or six yards from us and Joan was sitting near her, a rather shy 
look in her eyes and a smile on her lips. She looked wonderfully 
slight and dainty against the imposing figure bending towards her 
with a most unusual friendliness; and, considering the discouraging 
condescension with which the girl had been treated for so long by 
Mrs. Camberwell, she must have found there a very sudden change; 
but what puzzled me most was that she took it with so little resent- 
ment. It seemed as if the keen, affectionate, humorous glance fixed 
on her now had dispelled the memory of the recent past. Besides, 
there is no denying it, the charm of your mother was at work. She 
has fully, when she chooses, the power of “ coaxing the birds from 
the bushes,” and she is still very beautiful. Last night she looked 
every inch an empress: her gray hair was almost a crown, her dress 
fell in perfect lines; she was wearing her wonderful topazes, and you 
could not have said whether the golden light in her eyes came from 
them, or whether the stones merely reflected it in a thousand rays. 
I think that for an instant even I fell under the spell. 

Major Burke had found me a cozy corner sufficiently far from 
the piano. (Did I tell you that Mrs. Marchmont’s latest “lion” 
was a sort of overlooked Paderewski?) This Major was giving 
me a few interesting details about him, but I found it difficult to listen, 
and it was with a smothered sigh of relief that I heard somebody 
striking a few introductory chords. I so much wanted to think 
coherently. 

It was as if I had suddenly landed in an unknown world where 
situations had been curiously reversed, as not only Joan and your 
mother appeared on the best of terms, but half-way across the room was 
Max, his whole attention centred on a girl who, so far as I knew, 
was an utter stranger. But, Reginald, dear, what a girl! She would 
have called forth the rhapsodies of a seventeenth century writer. 
Tall, queenly, with dark hair, luminous blue eyes, well-cut red lips, 
flashing teeth, a complexion as if tinted by the southern sun; a girl 
demanding admiration from all, and whose charm no born man and 
very few women could resist. And, there was no doubt about it, at 
that moment, Max had scarcely eyes large enough to gaze at her to 
his satisfaction. What did it really mean? What had Millicent 
Marchmont at the back of her head? 

I glanced around for Nancy, but she had been cornered by two or 
three people. Still, by dint of persevering I succeeded in meeting her 
eyes. She, also, had noticed how the land lay, and I fancied that 
she was not only puzzled but troubled. Did she know something more, 
I wondered. However, you know what sort of a kaleidoscope a very 
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full drawing-room can be. When a little later on, I would have had a 
chance to speak to her she had vanished; Joan was no longer there and 
the whole scene had shifted. It made me hesitate. By this time 
music was again exercising some of its spell on me; several of your 
favorite pieces had been played, and had gripped my heart as with a 
vise; by degrees I was dropping into my inner selfish self, and 
ceasing gradually to trouble about others. Of course, I answered 
some remarks of my immediate neighbors now and then, but they 
found me particularly dull. As for Joan and Max, I attempted to 
salve my conscience by telling myself that until I understood more, 
I could do nothing to help them. It was better to wait. 

A little gem of Mozart had just been played. We had heard it 
once in Paris, you and I, on a soft, clear ideal night. How I 
remembered it all! It was whilst the last notes of it were dying off 
that Joan appeared close to me. She laid her hand on my shoulder, 
casually yet I felt, by the gentle pressure of her fingers, that she wanted 
me to slip away. This was an easy matter enough, and presently we 
found a refuge in Millicent’s private sanctum at the foot of the broad 
staircase. It is rather a gloomy room with its oak panelling and its 
upholstering of “cuir de Cordoue.” Even the gold touches here and 
there are insufficient to relieve it, but at night, with a good fire, red 
shaded lights and deep cushioned chairs, it is very pleasant and snug. 
Indeed I sank into my armchair as if into a bed. Joan pushed a foot- 
stool near the fender and sat at my feet. 

“ Tell me, Nemo,” she asked, “ do you think me awfully selfish to 
break up your evening and drag you here for my special benefit? ” 

“You silly child,” I answered, still a little scrap ashamed of my- 
self, “is it not for yours and Max’s sake that I am in this house to- 
night? Not that I did anything useful so far, I confess.” 

She glanced up, then down again at the fire. She was very quiet, 
her arms encircling her knees. 

“T know,” she said, “not many people here have been given a 
chance to call their soul their own. Millicent has such a sweeping way 
of turning the tide.” 

" Never mind; she seems to have turned it in the right direction 
at last.’ 

The girl did not answer at once; then her soft brown eyes were 
raised to mine: 

“Do you quite believe that?” she asked. 

I cannot tell you why, Reginald, but this question made me think 
of the uneasy look I had noticed a while ago on Nancy’s face. 

“Why, my dear child,” I nevertheless answered, “ has not every- 
thing been getting on splendidly? I could not believe my eyes when 
I saw you chatting quite intimately with Mrs. Camberwell.” 
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“She did all the chatting, Nemo; I listened.” 

“ And smiled?” 

“O yes, I smiled. But it is not Mrs. Camberwell who worries me, 
it is Max.” 

“How? I don’t quite understand.” 

Joan was looking down again, following absently the flickering 
of the flame. 

“ Did you see Max to-night?” she asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“And what did you think of the girl?” (Her voice sounded 
natural; rather too much so.) 

“The girl? By the way who is she?” 

“T heard that she belonged to an old Polish family. She is in 
London with her father; her name is Maryfia Lowinska.” 

“Ts it? Oh, well! I thought that she was strikingly beautiful, 
and if she is also rich and of good blood, and bewitching, I begin 
to understand Millicent’s plan. She is the very young woman to 
frighten Mrs. Camberwell into reasonable behavior.” 

“Mrs. Camberwell? Yes, perhaps.” 

I bent forward and put my hand on Joan’s shoulder. 

“ Joan,” I said, “speak out; what is at the bottom of this? 
What are you driving at?” 

She smiled, a cutting little smile. 

“ Oh,” she said with a shrug, “I cannot explain, but if it is really 
this girl who has succeeded in bringing such a change in Mrs. Camber- 
well towards me, there must be good grounds to dread her. Mrs. 
Camberwell does not get disturbed by shadows.” 

“ My dear, I don’t follow you.” 

“Don’t you? Well, if this girl is a menace to Mrs. Camberwell’s 
views or projects, she is a worse one to mé.” 

The white-robed girlish figure had not made a movement, the 
half-shaded eyes were still watching the fire, but the words had come 
like brittle fragments of ice. _ 

“ Joan,” I observed reprovingly, “is not such a statement rather 
a reflection on Max? Has he given you any reason to think such a 
thing of him?” 

The dainty shoulders were shrugged impatiently, shaking off my 
hand: 

“Oh,” she said bitterly, “ Max has no backbone.” 

“My dear,” I replied warmly, “ Max has a big generous heart, 
every inch as true as yours, and perhaps a little broader! ” 

Rex, dearest, the sarcasm which came on that young face gave 
me a positive shock. She leisurely looked up at me and laughed 
cynically. 
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“Oh, yes,” she said, “you are quite right there: he has the 
broadest heart I ever met. Everybody can fit in it, and there is still 
dancing room.” 

For a second I felt ready for a rather sharp answer, but I re- 
called all the petty miseries which Joan had endured through Max’s 
apparent wavering, also that I had come to help her and not to make 
matters worse. I bent forward again, unfastened the hands still tightly 
clasped and took them in mine. 

“ Listen, young lady,” I said as quietly as I could, “there is no 
sense in arguing about Max’s faults or virtues between us, since in spite 
of everything you are fonder of him than I ever could be. But don’t 
you think that you are making a mountain of a molehill? Surely it is 
not the first time (nor will it be the last) that he either chats or laughs 
with a handsome girl other than yourself.” 

“ She is not merely a handsome girl,” said Joan doggedly. 

“Well, she is neither an angel nor a demon, and besides what 
influence could she acquire over Max in one evening?” 

The long-lashed eyelids flickered slightly, but were not lifted. 

“He has met her several times before,” she said, “did you not 
know it?” 

(I did not, but I pooh-poohed that.) 

“What if he did?” I asked. “I suppose it all entered into Milli- 
cent’s plans, and after all ‘who wills the end wills also the means.’ 
Don’t be a little goose, Joan.” 

She shook her head and tried to answer, but her lips trembled, 
and in a second her head was buried on my knees, while silent sobs 
were shaking her. 

Reginald, dear, I never loved the child as much as I did then. 
I knew too well what it would have meant if anyone, at any time, had 
had the power to step between you and me. So it was the deepest of 
fellow feelings which made me lift up the tear-stained face, kiss the 
tremulous lips, and try my utmost to comfort the sore little heart. 
I was a long time in bringing poor Joan to a more cheerful view of the 
future, so much so that I wondered what sort of explanation we should 
have given if somebody had unexpectedly come upon us. She looked 
such a child with her soft bare arm around my neck, and her ruffled 
hair and wet silken lashes. Eventually, however, her tears were dried, 
and we stole upstairs to Millicent’s dressing-room to remove all traces 
of them. When we went back to the drawing-room somebody was 
singing Siegfried’s Love Song, and the voice was rich and full. But 
Joan slipped her arm through mine: 

“Let me stay with you, Nemo, until all this horrid music is over, 
and don’t let anyone steal you from me. I could not stand any small 
talk at present. Could we not sit where we shan’t be noticed?” 
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Which we did. Once or twice we saw Max, who was standing, 
search the whole room with a glance. But when I opened my lips to 
make a remark about it, the girl who held one of my hands pressed it 
hard. 

_ “ Please don’t,” she begged. 

Still, she gradually became herself again, and when she left me 
later on there was nothing strained about her gentle face. I went 
home fairly early. In his eagerness Max insisted on seeing me into 
my motor. 

“Well,” he asked, “ what do you think of this evening, Nemo? 
I saw you with Joan, and it went all right with her. It is a step for- 
ward, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, I daresay it is; but the race is not run, my dear boy.” 

“Oh, I know that. Practically we are only starting.” 

“And also, Max, you will have to be careful about this Polish 
gir pee 

“Miss Lowinska? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you know, I must insure her making a pretty deep im- 
pression on the mater.” 

“ Quite so; but there is no need of doing the same on Joan.” 

“Oh, I say, Nemo, Joan should not be so silly.” 

“Very good; I can’t say any more, but a word to the wise is 
sufficient. Good-night and let me know how things progress.” 

“T will, of course. Safe home!” 

I heard him making some observation to Barkers, and I leaned 
back with a curious kind of fatigue. It was not that I was absolutely 
tired, but a number of conflicting emotions had been aroused during 
the last hours, and the result was an ardent longing for your presence, 
Rex. I wanted you near, and you alone. I wanted rest and silence 
with you. I wanted to feel that we could leave the world behind and 
not miss it! , 

That night everything had been so hollow! I had found it hard 
to speak with those of our friends who thought it kind to mention 
your name. You had been so near and yet so hopelessly far. My 
darling, I have a very small provision of courage; when you won me, 
you drew, I fear, a very worthless prize! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LONELINESS? By Robert Hugh Benson. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. $1.35 net. 

In Monsignor Benson’s posthumous novel, the last legacy of 
a fertile and industrious mind, he has given us a study of modern 
life, and of one of its most vexing and insistent problems—the 
problem of mixed marriages. 

His heroine, Marion Tenterden, a girl without wealth or 
social prominence, or distinctive charm or brilliance, finds herself, 
through the possession of her “ one gift,” a marvelous voice, the star 
of the operatic season, and the idol of the London public. Almost 
simultaneously, the son of a wealthy nobleman falls in love with 
her, or rather—as events later prove conclusively—with her per- 
sonality, as revealed in the glamour of the footlights. His affection 
is reciprocated, and the engagement is sealed, though, for reasons 
politic, it is kept a profound secret. 

Little by little, Marion allows the strong, romantic faith and 
tender piety of -her youth to ebb out of her life. The one unsevered 
link with her former devout life, is her friend, Maggie Brent. When 
Marion comes to her for advice, she is, at least, swift in discerning 
the cause of the girl’s tepidity and indifference. “ It isn’t desolation 
or dryness or anything like that at all, my dearest,” she observes, 
“and you mustn’t flatter yourself into thinking so. I expect it’s 
somebody you’ve met who’s turned your head a little...... Or else 
it’s all this excitement about the opera.” 

Events drift along, and, though the girl is troubled by their 
course, she offers no very active resistance. The crisis comes when 
Marion, facing the choice between her lover and her Faith, resolves 
to abandon the latter. ‘“ Religion,” she tries to persuade herself, 
“ whatever else it was for, was certainly never meant to trouble 
and upset people.” ; 

But she has not reckoned with divine grace. If Benson has 
taught one lesson with luminous insistence, it is that “ whom the 
Lord loveth, He chastiseth,” and that the soul stripped of its every 
earthly solace and ambition, breathes, in the rarified air of suffering, 
the need and desire of the Supreme Stay, and flies in its nakedness 
to God. With startling swiftness that process is enacted in the 
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soul of Marion Tenterden. The loss of her glorious voice, which 
means eclipse in the world both social and artistic; the death of her 
friend, Maggie Brent, and her crushing sense of isolation, bring 
her to a sense of her own self-deception, and the preéminent claim 
of God upon her soul. 

The solution does not come without pain, but in the reassertion 
of her old faith, the element of struggle disappears, and a calm 
assurance takes possession of her will. We leave her in a loneli- 
ness that, in a human sense, is baffling and complete, but a loneliness 
instinct with a Presence more divinely intimate than all the attach- 
ments of the flesh and the world. 

Trenchant, as always, in his analysis of character and mental 
process, sensitive in recording spiritual experience as a live wire 
in transmitting messages, Monsignor Benson has given us in this, 
as in his other works, a novel solidly constructive, purposeful, and 
persuasive, bold in its treatment and definite in its issues. 


THE FEAR OF LIVING. By Henry Bordeaux. $1.35 net. 


_ THE AWAKENING. By Henry Bordeaux. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. ; 


Henry Bordeaux, in all his novels, sets before the present 
generation of Frenchmen the, true ideals of the Christian family. 
An ardent Catholic, he denounces sternly the evils of divorce, marital 
infidelity, and race suicide, and upholds strongly the virtues of 
sacrifice, courage, fidelity, self-forgetfulness, and love of home and 
country. He himself has called novel-writing the first of all the 
literary arts, because “it comprises autobiography, metaphysics, 
realism, and poetry.” 

The Fear of Living frowns down upon that modern spirit by 
which people shun responsibilities, avoid risks, flee from danger, 
and strive to procure for themselves the greatest amount of pleasure 
with the least amount of sacrifice, renunciation and labor. The 
heroine of the story is Madame Guibert, a perfect type of Christian 
mother, who rejoices unselfishly in the happiness of her children. 
We know of no stronger or more courageous soul in fiction than 
this lovable and devout mother. 

Henry Bordeaux shows himself a consummate artist in the 
exquisite farewell scene between the whole-souled hero, Marcel, 
and the weak Alice, who rejects his suit at her worldly mother’s 
command. A companion picture is the parting of Marcel with his 
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sister Paula before his departure for service in Africa. The book 
is filled with excellent character sketches, such as the perfect servant, 
Fanchette, the absent-minded but kindly botanist, M. Loigny, the 
sensuous worldling, Isabel Orlandi, the heartless and calculating 
Madame Dulaurens and her hen-pecked husband. 


The Awakening is advertised as a solution of the divorce prob- 
lem and a formula for married happiness, but we question the value 
of the solution and its formula. The story, in brief, is this: A 
good but unintellectual woman, Elizabeth Derize, is married to 
a littérateur, who at first loves her ardently and sincerely. As 
she fails, however, to understand his literary ambitions, his artistic 
emotions, and his mode of thought, he begins to dislike her intensely. 
While they are drifting apart, he meets a young girl, Anne de 
Sézery, who possesses all the qualities, intellectual and artistic, that 
his wife lacks. When his wife rightly questions him about this 
woman, he avows his passion, and soon after deserts his home 
for his paramour. His wife at once sues for a divorce, and he 
angrily enters a counter-suit. In the interim, his lawyer-friend, 
Philippe Lagier, acting on the advice of Albert’s mother, gives the 
deserted wife a copy of Albert’s diary. She reads this in great 
excitement and curiosity, and her eyes are at once opened, and her 
soul awakened to her many faults. Anne de Sézery heroically dis- 
appears from the scene, once she recognizes that there is a possibility 
of her lover’s being reconciled to his wife. The reported facts do 
not ring true. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, FROM THE REN- 
AISSANCE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Rev. 
James MacCaffrey. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. $4.50. 
About five years ago Dr. MacCaffrey published a history of the 

Church covering the period from the beginning of the French Revo- 

lution to the rupture of the Concordat of 1801, and the success of 

the book was such as to justify a second edition in two years. This 
has encouraged him to complete the treatment of the whole period 
generally denominated “modern” by putting forth the present 
work, which in character and external appearance resembles its 
predecessor. 

Those who have read and admired the earlier book will not be — 
disappointed in this one; and one who has himself been engaged in 
the task of lecturing in history will not be slow to recognize in Dr. 
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MacCaffrey’s manner of presenting his subject, precisely those 
methods that would be developed by practical experience of the 
needs of intelligent students. In works of this kind one does not 
look for novel views or strikingly original theories, but for com- 
pleteness and clearness of presentation, which qualities are well to 
the front here. Even in such portions of the book as deal with 
subjects other than purely narrative, as, ¢. g., the chapter on the 
causes of the Reformation, or the general state of Ireland in the 
early sixteenth century, there is an almost mathematical precision 
and arrangement, which, however it may detract from literary value, 
will be welcome to those who wish to use the book as a basis for 
further study or as a text for lecturing. For either purpose it is 
admirably adapted. And we would add a special word of praise for 
the eminently sensible bibliographies prefixed to each chapter. 
They contain just the names one would reasonably expect to find 
there, and nothing that ought not to be available in any good library. 


THE WAR IN EUROPE. By Albert Bushnell Hart. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00 net. 

AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents net. 


The list of war books includes many that are useful and many 
more that are not. We do not hesitate to assign these two to the 
former category. Professor Hart gives what people wish to know, 
Mr. Roosevelt, what they need to know. The political, racial and 
commercial conditions of each nation, its military strength, its aims 
and resources—these are points that must be known before one can 
understand the War. The War in Europe gives them concisely. In 
the five chapters that form the first part, there is found a careful and 
clear statement of what Europe is in its races and nations, each 
country being considered separately and with an adequate array of 
statistics. ‘Then come seven chapters on the War, dealing with its 
causes (remote and proximate), the diplomatic moves immediately 
preceding it, the sovereigns, ministers and other important person- 
ages, the state of public sentiment, the question of neutrality, the 
methods of warfare, etc. 

In a book entirely interesting, one might single out the author’s 
insistence on the fact that the key to the situation is the absence of 
identity of race units with national units, and his analysis of the re- 
lations of the Balkans to the rest of Europe, as these portions are 
the most necessary for the general reader. The book is quite free 
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from partisanship, is genuinely informing, and of moderate price. 
Unfortunately it lacks a good map. 

The contents of Mr. Roosevelt’s book do not call for extended 
comment, as they have already been made public in speech and writ- 
ing many times, and his advocacy of improvement in our military 
resources has already begun to bear fruit. He declaims against the 
pacifists, the all-inclusive arbitration treaties, the indifference to 
the Hague Convention, and the folly of sitting with our arms folded 
when we are unprepared to protect ourselves. Mr. Roosevelt’s at- 
titude strikes us as sane and patriotic. Those who are ever crying 
“ jingo!” and “ militant!’ must remember that peace is not an 
end in itself, but may be an ignoble substitute for national honor 
and right, and is best loved by those who are willing to fight for it. 
The United States has never yet entered a war in anything like a 
prepared condition, and cannot afford to forget the lessons of 1812 
and 1898. And if Mr. Roosevelt has his way we shall not forget 
them. Of course we would all like universal peace, with a system 
of international arbitration, but in the meantime our duty is to pro- 
tect ourselves, and thus to ensure our own domestic peace; and lack 
of preparation only invites attack, for, “ when a strong man armed 


_ keepeth his court those things that he possesseth are in peace.” A 


good sample of the kind of argument on the other side, is that which 
points to China as a country unprepared for war, and therefore in 
peace. It would be nearer the truth to say that China is unprepared 
for war, and therefore in pieces. We are grateful to Mr. Roose- 
velt for pulverizing this sort of nonsense, and for emitting a virile 
note when other trumpets are giving an uncertain sound. 


PATRIOTISM. By Rev. P. F. Kavanagh, O.F.M. Dublin: M. 

H. Gill & Son. 15 cents. 

This little brochure is an appeal to Irishmen on behalf of the 
virtue of patriotism. The four chapters are an analysis of what 
patriotism is in itself, of national rights and of sham patriots. In 
this last portion is a tribute to John Mitchell, the author’s ideal of a 
patriot. 


THE GRAVES AT KILMORNA. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. 
Sheehan, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

The late Canon Sheehan in his last book has sounded for his 
native land a note of warning so solemn as to be almost a dirge. 
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His/theme is the rising of ’67 and the swift retrogression that fol- 
lowed it. The outlines of the story, and of the characters, are broad 
and simple. No page is lacking in interest. 

The hero, Myles Cogan, is a Fenian leader, a youth fired with 
' patriotic zeal, clear-sighted and courageous, who sees the utter im- 
practicability of the revolution, but determines to sacrifice all in the 
cause of Irish regeneration, if not Irish freedom. The nation, 
though apathetic, has not sunk into actual stupor, and the conviction 
of Myles Cogan and the tragically patriotic death of his comrade, 
Halpin, in his all but single-handed stand against the British 
soldiery, arouse the population to a pitch of momentary enthusiasm. 
From the dock Myles Cogan, in a daring and impassioned speech, 
vindicates the cause of Irish independence, condemns English dom- 
ination, and defends the principle of his own action, “that as the 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of saints, so the blood of the pa- 
triot is the sacred seed from which alone can spring new force, and 
fresh life into a nation that is drifting into the putrescence of decay.” 
After ten years of penal servitude in an English prison, broken in 
body, and all but shattered in mind, Cogan returns to his own land. 

In the interim of his exile, he finds Ireland has forgotten her 
ancient loyalties and principles, and sunk herself in the materialistic 
degeneracy and gold-greed of the world at large. The embers on 
the hearth have been stamped out, and patriotic Ireland is a thing 
of the past. | 

Father James, trusted and life-long friend of Myles, does what 
he can to dispel his friend’s depression, and directs him to a_ 
position of intellectual leadership in the nation; for he says it is 
no longer with “the pike and the gun, but with the voice and the 
pen that Ireland’s salvation can be worked out.” 

His estimate of the situation, which we féel to be the author’s 
own, is comprehensive and illuminating. The problem confronting 
Ireland, he believes to be more than political, nor does he think 
it justifiable to lay the full blame of the nation’s degradation at Eng- 
land’s door. Referring to the calamitous conditions of ’98 and 
*48, “ we brought forth,” he says, “ strong men in storms and dark- 
ness.” The dearth of intellectual and national life he attributes to 
“ political unrest, destructive of every attempt of civilizing the 
people; and, added to that, the most absurd systems of education 
in the world!” Superficiality and a disdain of things Irish has 
become the fashion, and a hollow optimism, that looks on the past, 
not as a glorious heritage, but as a night that is over and gone. 
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The author seems to indicate that the time is not ripe for Ire- 
land’s complete emancipation; that the loosening of the bonds must 
come gradually, and from within, from the reanimation and develop- 
ment of her religious and intellectual life. 

If his criticisms are unsparing, they are not animated by a 
spirit of carping or bitterness, but by a deep concern in the welfare 
of his own land. It is this intense loyalty that lends power and 
conviction to his every utterance, and the fact that he has spoken 
his final word of warning and entreaty to his people, will add em- 
phasis to this last patriotic appeal. 


ST. CLARE OF ASSISI. By Ernest Gilliat-Smith. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

The field of Franciscan history, literature and art, has a 
strange fascination for the modern mind. That there is no point of 
contact between that century of spiritual renaissance and mysticism 
and the commercial materialism of the present day, is a fact easily 
assumed, but not so easily justified. The hands on the clock are 
again pointing upwards; in modern guise the idealism and vision of 
the twelfth century is laying hold on the twentieth. This explains, 
in some measure, the revival of interest in the informing power of 
that century, the Franciscan spirit. 

But it is regrettable that in the field of primitive Franciscan 
history, the initiative should come from those who, though they 
may sympathize with, cannot be expected to grasp thoroughly the 
animating principle of that spirit. We are glad to note that Mr. 
Gilliat-Smith is a Catholic, and is qualified by his researches to take 
his place among Franciscan chroniclers. 

The life of St. Clare, and the early history of her Order, is 
a no less fertile bone of contention than that of the Friars Minor 
and their gentle Founder. Into this field of bristling controversy, 
Mr. Gilliat-Smith has entered, basing his observations on an ex- 
amination of the original sources, and frequently taking issue in his 
conclusions with contemporary Franciscan critics. 

Part I. deals with the life of the Foundress, but her personality 
is somewhat obscured by the controversial method adopted, and by 
many unnecessary digressions. 

Part II. treats of the rules observed by the Poor Clares in 
the first years of their foundation, and the appendix gives in full the 
Latin-English text of the Rule drawn up by St. ne and See: 
sanctioned during her lifetime. 
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There is room for minor improvement in the writer’s use of 
the word “ religion” for “ order,” and his somewhat indiscriminate 
use of the expression “ albeit.” The value of the book would also 
be increased for purposes of reference by the addition of an-index. 


LANDMARKS. By E. V. Lucas. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Lucas’ latest book is advertised as a moving-picture novel, 
because he takes the swift, selective methods of the cinematograph 
and adapts them to fiction. Our author picks out a number of 
notable episodes or “landmarks” in the life of his hero, Rudd 
Sergison, and describes them with that kindly humor and good- 
natured satire of which he is a master. His hero is an insufferable 
cad, who does nothing worthy of recording from the day of his birth 
until the day of his marriage with his golf-loving, cricket-loving 
sweetheart, Helen Brooke. 

We catch brief glimpses of English school life, the amenities 
of a political election, the inner workings of a newspaper office, the 
point of view of a medical student, the ambitions of an author, the 
wiles of designing young women in search of husbands, the lavish- 
ness of an American millionaire, and the nothingness of Bohemian 
life. 


BY THE WATERS OF GERMANY. By Norma Lorimer. New 

York: James Pott & Co. $3.00 net. 

This record of a summer holiday pilgrimage from London to 
Rothenburg and back, made by two women, at a cost of seventy 
dollars apiece, has considerable charm, enhanced by a love story 
that meanders pleasantly through it. The bits of description are 
graphic and unhackneyed and the author’s comments and reflections, 
_ set forth informally and with a casualness that is attractive, show 
observation, with freshness and originality of thought. Altogether, 
Miss Lorimer has provided a very readable volume, and she has 
made such careful note of each item of expense that it should prove 
a useful guidebook to those who may wish to undertake a similar 
excursion in the desired future, when peaceful saunterings about 
Europe shall have become possible again. 


THE ORCHARD PAVILION. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 net. 
The scheme of this latest book from the gifted pen of the 
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Cambridge essayist, is both original and pleasing. The Orchard 
Pavilion, in its rustic, Gloucestershire setting, is the holiday rendez- 
vous for three Oxford lads, who compare, in charmingly candid 
fashion, their philosophical creeds, and who, after an interval of 
many years, meet again under similar circumstances to discuss the 
practical application of their respective views of life. 

These three characters are typical of three very distinct phases 
of present-day thought: the agnostic, pseudo-scientific, materialistic 
attitude; the dualistic, religious interpretation; and, midway be- 
tween the two, the compromise of an exaggerated zxstheticism that 
seeks to explain all by the principle of Beauty. 

Harry Knollys, the advocate of the religious view, supplies, we 
are made to feel, the key to the situation. But he does so by short- 
cuts so surprising, and by the help of a theology so inadequate, that 
we cannot wonder that his hearers, if impressed, are not convinced 
by his arguments. 

“T can’t hold on to things with my mind, only with my heart,” 
he confesses, after a long life spent as a Church of England clergy- 
man. And again: “I can’t prove these things; I just seem to know 
them...... You want proofs, you think perhaps that I make assump- 
tions. Butsodo you! We each of us assume that the other exists. 
We can’t prove it; and yet nothing which you call proof can begin at 
all till we have both of us made that assumption. It is true that I 
go further and assume God. God and the soul—I am not sure of 
anything else; but I can’t show you what I think I see...... ‘ 

The outgrowth of such an attitude is, of course, the distrust of 
reason, the destruction of the intellectual character of Christianity, 
and the relegation of all religion to the sphere of subjective, human 
experience. 

Such an issue is borne out in the present example. Harry 
| Knollys is of that type who, as the author’s brother observes in 
By What Authority? cannot reconcile charity and dogma, and so 
: relinquishes the latter. 
} 





The book has good qualities, and cannot fail to arouse inter- 

est. The style is refreshing and direct, the characters appealingly 

f human, and the solution proposed, if not satisfactory, is at least an 
earnest attempt to probe the meaning of life and test its values. 


THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS. By Anatole France. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 
The lustre of M. France’s name fails to disguise the degrada- 
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tion of his talents in writing this book, nor do they display them- 
selves sufficiently to condone it, even, one would think, in the eyes 
of those who are wont to plead the excuse of art for art’s sake. 
It is a gross and sacrilegious phantasmagoria, of which the meaning 
and intention are as hard to discern as if it were a delirium, while 
the motive for its existence is equally obscure. One hesitates to 
accept the obvious inference that the same perverseness that impels 
boys to scrawl obscenities on church doors has animated a French 
Academician. Healthy-minded people will gain no pleasure from 
reading the book, and to all who retain even a vestige of veneration 

for Christian belief, it will be extremely offensive. . 


THE HAUNTED HEART. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Despite its distressingly lurid title, the authors have produced 
a cleverly-written novel, and one far beyond the average of the 
usual “ light fiction.” 

The outlook is sane, discriminating, and well balanced; and 
from first to last it supplies an interest that is essentially human. But 
if the preliminary drafting of characters is incisively keen, these 
characters can hardly be said to be convincingly or consistently devel- 
oped. In more than one instance, they meet the “shafts and arrows 
of outrageous fortune” in a manner so unwarranted, that we feel 
their personality has been sacrificed to the exigencies of the plot. 

If these defects can be overlooked—and they are not of such 
material importance as seriously to affect the interest of the story— 
the variety of types, from the nouveau riche Mrs. Duvenant, with 
her idolatry of rank and her pretty doll-like daughter, to the ascetic, 
large-hearted awkwardness of Father James, the diversity of ideals 
portrayed with a discerning sureness of touch, and the very earnest 
underlying problem, will not fail to absorb and hold the reader 
throughout. 

The changes of scene are swift: the Scottish moors, the draw- 
ing-rooms of London, the slum-quarters of the same metropolis, 
the Italian Riviera, with its orange groves basking in the sunlight. 

The central theme, the love of Ian MaclIvor and Morna, with 
its beautiful prelude, tragic climax and final solution, teaches con- 
vincingly, but without didacticism, the utter ineffectiveness of a 
love built merely upon the quicksands of human emotion to weather 
the greater storms of life, and emerge from them integral and un- 
scathed. 
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The spiritualization of this love is shown to be the only founda- 
tion, bulwark, and sure warrant of its permanence. 

It is refreshing to meet with such a narrative, in the hetero- 
geneous medley of novels, deriding the dignity of marriage and the 
reality of the supernaturai that flood the literary market. Such 
an example as this is at least an indication that the perception of 
moral values, the spiritual spark, is not quite extinguished in the 
fictional writing of the day. 


ALSACE AND LORRAINE, FROM CASAR TO KAISER. By 
Ruth Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
This is not exactly a “war book,” but of course it is pretty 

closely connected with the War, as it gives an account of the two 

provinces that are possessed by Germany and desired by France, 
and will therefore probably loom large in the discussion of peace 
terms if France is victorious. As the title suggests, the narrative 
begins with Cesar’s entrance into the region during his Gallic 
campaign, and ends with the Treaty of Frankfort. Anyone who has 
attempted the study of this history, knows how difficult it is to 
master, not to say write about, for from the Treaty of Verdun (to 
go no further back) these lands have been debatable ground, and the 
difficulty has certainly not been lessened by their changing frontiers 
and the maze of their feudal relations. Even after their acquisition 
by France in the Thirty Years’ War, their connection with the 
empire was not completely severed, and thus their political status is 
pretty hard to make clear to a reader accustomed to the sharp 
national divisions of our day. But all the world knows how, once 
they had been brought fully within the circle of the French Mon- 
archy, they became so thoroughly Gallic that forty years of German 
rule have not sufficed to make them give up their French sympathies. 

So they are still debatable land, and will probably remain so until 

the differences of French and German, or Teuton and Latin, if you 

prefer, are swallowed up by some greater problem that affects the 
destinies of Europe as a whole. 

To tell this story clearly and briefly is, then, no small achieve- 
ment, and the author deserves praise for the extent to which she has 
succeeded. A Catholic would naturally like to know more of the 
religious side than she has given, but still the book is sufficiently 
complete, and is admirably adapted to the needs of that class of 
readers for whom it is evidently intended. A special word of com- 
mendation is due the maps, which are numerous and excellent. » 
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KITCHENER, ORGANIZER OF VICTORY. By Harold Begbie. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

This is a short biographical sketch of the man who took up the 
duties of the War Office last August and has been mainly respon- 
sible for the conduct of the British campaign since. Far from be- 
ing a blind adrhirer of Lord Kitchener, the writer of the present 
little book is of the opinion that he has been over-rated. But of his 
genuine, if limited, ability in his own field there can be no doubt, and 
his prominence just now is ample reason for the book, which is of a 
familiar conversational character, enlivened with interesting anec- 
dotes, and containing portraits of the War Secretary at different 
periods of his life. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE MYSTERY. By Rev. John N. 
Figgis. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 


The six lectures of this volume were delivered at the General 
Theological Seminary of New York during the Lent of 1913. The 
writer treats of the essential character of the Anglican Church, her 
promise of the future, her stand for personality and asceticism, her 
universality as an historic, sacramental, and democratic Church, and 
her idea of authority. 

We found many things to agree with in these interesting pages. 
Calvinism is indeed hideous, unjust, and oligarchic; Quakerism is 
fundamentally not even Christian; the new Protestant theology is 
Pantheistic; the cult of pseudo-mysticism is incompatible with the 
Christian faith; the Protestant doctrine of conversion is un-Catholic ~ 
and unchristian; a man that repudiates the foundations of the 
creed ought not to remain an Anglican; the Bible as sole teacher 
of the Gospel gives us either an anarchy of conflicting interpreta- 
tions, or else a dead system, a mere book religion; the self-denial 
of the Gospel is not cruel, unnatural and inhuman, but the true 
method of advance on every side of human life, and the sine qua 
non of all spiritual development. 

On the other hand, there is a great deal of vagueness and inco- 
herence in the author’s vain attempt to defend the idea of authority 
without admitting the infallible authority of either the Church or 
the Pope. The fallible authority that Mr. Figgis defers to, when- 
ever his conscience permits, is not an authority worthy of the name 
— it is the subjective individualism with which, under another name, 
he is continually finding fault. We can hardly blame him as an 
Anglican for rejecting an authority which expects to be obeyed as 
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the infallible mouthpiece of Jesus Christ, for once he gets that far, 
he will be ready to make his submission as many another High 
Churchman before him. 

We tire a bit of hearing, on page after page, of the “ coldness, 
the over-lucidity, and the legality of scholasticism, the incubus of 
the Papacy with its superstitious accretions, the Roman Curia ignor- 
ant of true religion, the absolutism of Catholicism, the unchristian 
spirit of the Jesuits, and the like.” It will be news to many that the 
Modernists condemned in the Encyclical Pascendi were “ nearer 
to a true conception of authority than their adversaries.” A man 
who can make such a statement may be well read, but he is ignorant 


of the very elements of logic and theology. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA: FRANKLIN, WASHINGTON, JEF- 
FERSON, LINCOLN. By Emma Lilian Dana, Model School, 
Hunter College. New York: Immigration Publication So- 
ciety. 50 cents. 

In a practical and simple way, the volume before us under- 
takes to convey to the immigrant especially, and to some of the 
less favored native-born as well America’s message of universal 
liberty and opportunity. It is one of a series of volumes prepared 
for the use of foreigners by the Immigration Publication Society, 
whose work is to be warmly commended both for its praiseworthy, 
patriotic aim, and for its sincere endeavor to keep absolutely aloof 
from anything like religious injustice. Mr. John Foster Carr, 
the Director of the Society, has exercised scrupulous care to “ play 
fair” with the immigrant; and we are certain his cause will suffer 
nothing by reason of his respect for truth. 

The volume before us will possess particular interest for the 
fairly educated and intelligent foreigner who, in studying our lan- 
guage, feels the need of something else to read besides the grammar 
and the children’s books which so often are regarded as sufficient 
for his wants. It will help to foster that intelligent appreciation of 
American institutions which is the best foundation of real patriotism. 


THE VATICAN: ITS HISTORY, ITS TREASURES. New 

York: Letters and Arts Publishing Co. $10.00 net. 

Very little needs to be said about the sumptuous volume bear- 
ing the above title, except that it achieves quite thoroughly the 
purpose of the editors, and puts before the English reading public 
a work of standard authority on the greatest museum of art in 
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the world. It is safe to predict that the careful reader will acquire 
from it an intimate and accurate knowledge of the Vatican, incom- 
parably superior to that of the average traveler who visits the 
wonderful collections in the home of the Popes. Indeed, unless one 
reads Italian, and owns Erasmo Pistolesi’s immortal folio volumes 
on Il Vaticano, there is perhaps no better guide available than the 
book before us. 

Messrs. Begni, Grey, and Kennedy undertook the editorial prep- 
aration of The Vatican over two years ago. They adopted the wise 
plan of securing thirteen contributing authors, including men like 
Marucchi, Baumgarten, and Reichenfeld, whose special qualifications 
to treat of the subjects assigned them are beyond all question. 
Among the thirteen are professional archzologists, historians, and 
museum-directors, of international fame, many of them officially 
connected with the Vatican itself; and the sum of their knowledge 
represents pretty much all that the human race knows about the 
topics discussed in the book. 

The volume is very beautifully made. The photographs were 
prepared under the supervision of the contributing authors, and in 
some instances represent details never before photographed. For 
the establishing of a satisfactory acquaintance with the art treasures 
of the Vatican, the present book is easily without a rival among 
English publications. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES. By Various Writ- 
ers. Under the General Editorship of Charles Mills Gayley, 
Litt.D., LL.D. Three volumes. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $6.00 net. 


The aim of these three volumes is to indicate the development 
of English comedy by a selection of its representative specimens, 
arranged in the order of their production and accompanied by 
critical and historical studies. It is not a history of the drama 
properly so called, nor a mere editing of individual plays and 
dramatists. It is more restricted in scope than the former, and it 
differs from the latter by giving a commentary upon the characteris- 
tics of the various species of comedies in their order of production. 

Most of the studies in these volumes deal with authors and 
their plays. Volume I. discusses Heywood, Udall, Stevenson, Lyly, 
Peele, Greene, and Porter; Volume II. treats of Ben Jonson, Chap- 
man, Marston, and Edmonton; Volume III. deals with Dekker, 
Middleton, Rowley, Fletcher, Massinger, Brome, and Shirley. Some 
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of the studies are more general, as the editor’s three introductory 
essays on the beginnings of English comedy and the comparative 
view of the fellows and followers of Shakespeare. 

The critical essays that precede the plays in these volumes 
include an outline of the dramatist’s life, his contribution to comedy, 
his relationship to writers in England and abroad, and an exposi- 
tion and criticism of the play itself. 

The text of the comedies are faithful reprints of the best 
originals. The spelling and language have been preserved as they 
were, although the punctuation and the style of certain letters 
have been conformed to the modern custom. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. A. B. Sharpe. 
THE GOD OF PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. F. Aveling, D.D. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. 45 cents each. 

These two volumes are new editions of the excellent treatises of 
Father Sharpe and Father Aveling, which were reviewed in the 
pages of THE CaTHOoLIc Wor LD when they first appeared. They 
are invaluable books to put in the hands of an agnostic seeker after 
the truth. Dr. Aveling has added a few pages to his treatment of 
evolution, and Father Sharpe has added some words to his chapters 
on Mysticism, and on Space and Time. 


HALF HOURS. ByJ.M. Barrie. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $1.25. 

This volume contains four plays: ‘“ Pantaloon,” “ The Twelve- 
Pound Look,” “ Rosalind,” and “ The Will.” The best known and 
the best of the four is “ The Twelve-Pound Look.” It satirizes the 
man of to-day—hard, coarse, and lacking ideals—whose only re- 
ligion is the religion of success. “ The Will” brings out clearly 
the utter folly of fighting all one’s life for gold. The moral tone of 
these plays is not very high, for divorce is commended and the idea 
of sacrifice ignored. There are too many stage directions given by 
the author. He seems determined that there will be no controversy 
about the meaning of any particular line. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. By Mabel A. Farnum. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.00. 
The Fruit of the Tree is a novel which aims to show the in- 
ability of Socialism to remedy the evils of the modern industrial 
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state. An impossible heroine, Valerie, leaves her wealthy home in 
order to teach Socialism to her fellow-workers in a New England 
cotton mill. She preaches infidelity, free love, violence and murder, 
until she falls in love with Eugene, the kind-hearted manager. 
She begins to realize her love for him when the strikers are on the 
way to his house with arson and murder in their hearts. 

We found the story unconvincing, and on many of its pages 
sinning against the probabilities. 


THE GREAT MIRAGE. By James L. Ford. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.35 net. 


Those who remember The Literary Shop will find much to re- 
mind them of it in this latest work by Mr. Ford; for, as in the earlier 
book he turned the searchlight of his satirical humor upon the 
management of popular periodicals, so in this novel he lays bare the 
machinery of the sensational newspapers; likewise, as in the former 
he drew attention to the untouched wealth of vital material to be 
found in New York life, he now defends the city against the mis- 
representations of it by journals of the type he assails. 

“The New York created by the Sunday supplements of the 
sensational press,” is the great mirage which the author demolishes 
very entertainingly, using as a medium the vicissitudes and gradual 
enlightenment of Kate Craven, who comes from her village home 
to make her living at newspaper work in New York, which is to 
her what the said supplements have represented it. Mr. Ford 
ruthlessly exposes the tricks and artifices by which public interest 
is stimulated and sustained in order to increase circulation; the 
false impressions, deliberately manufactured, of sharp contrasts 
of luxury and starvation; of philanthropic activities of fashionable 
women; of the life of the stage, the restaurants, and the pave- 
ments; and he also depicts the intensity of the struggle to maintain 
a foothold within the office of the paper: the jealousies and intrigues 
of the members of the staff. It is caustic reading, but instructive, 
and it has the ring of truth, a quality which predominates through- 
out the varied incidents of the book. 

The real city disclosed to us is what the author, speaking 
through one of the characters, Telford, calls “a paradise for a 
poor man of talent or agreeable manners, or any other good qual- 
ities ;” where it is still possible to live within one’s means in quiet 
dignity and comfort and with an assured social position. His 


designation of this as “the real New York of the cross-streets,” 
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supplies a want in the phraseology of definition, and may readily 
pass into popular usage. 

In both matter and manner the book is journalistic, with 
the correlated merits and defects; the presentment of character is 
photography rather than analysis. The novel is a document that 
stands alone, and is of importance. Mr. Ford has produced nothing 
approaching it in value during the twenty years that have elapsed 
since the appearance of The Literary Shop, and there should be a 
large circle of readers for this authoritative study of the city he 
knows and loves so well. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The United States Bureau of Education sends us the following pamphlets: 
City Training Schools for Teachers, by Frank A. Manny; School Savings 
Banks in the United States and Abroad, by Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer; Curricula 
in Mathematics, by J. C. Brown, and an Educational Directory which contains 
a list of the professors, principals, directors, and presidents of the various 
educational institutions in the United States. é 

The Catholic Educational Association in its February Bulletin reprints 
Rev. Thomas Crumley’s article on Christian Doctrine in the Primary Grades, 
which appeared in the September, 1914, issue of THe CaTHoLic Wor p. 

The Committee of Fourteen of New York City have just issued their 
report of the work done the past year in their great fight against commercialized 
vice. ° 

The Paris Chamber of Commerce has sent us the first of a series of 
bulletins called Facts About the War. 

The Austro-Hungarian Consulate of New York has issued a_ booklet 
called Austria-Hungary and the War. Most of the writers in this presentation 
of Austria’s side of the case in the Great War are well-known men in the 
diplomatic service. 

The America Press sends us an excellent little pamphlet on the Ethics 
of War, by E. Masterson, S.J. It is a reprint from the December number 
of the Irish quarterly review, Studies. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Pittsburgh publishes an excellent little 
brochure by Rev. T. F. Coakley, entitled The Roman Catholic Church; For 
What Does She Stand? His answer is: For the Bible, for authority and cer- 
tainty in religion, for the entire Gospel, for the Christian family, and for re- 
ligious education. 

The Advocate Press of Melbourne, Australia, sends us a pamphlet on The 
Labor Party and Secular Education. 

The Loyola University Press of Chicago, Ill., has reprinted in a five-cent 
pamphlet Father Poland’s well known tract, Find the Church. 

We have received from the office of The Irish Messenger (Dublin) the 
following pamphlets (5 cents each): 

The “ Little Flower” of Jesus. A brief record of the life of Sister Teresa 
of the Child Jesus. 

St. Joseph. A novena of meditations, by Rev. J. McDonnell, S.J. A 
series of practical meditations on the life, office, and sanctity of St. Joseph. 

Easter With Christ and His Friends, by S. M. M., is intended for young 
readers, and gives them in picturesque form an account of the Resurrection 
morn and the risen life of Christ. 
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The Soldier Priests of France. The Comtesse de Courson relates in this 
pamphlet the heroic service rendered in the present conflict by French priests 
at the front. These individual records of the bravery and self-sacrifice of 
French ecclesiastics, and the effect it has inevitably produced, are both inspiring 
and consoling. 

Scenes From the Passion, by Rev. J. McDonnell, S.J. Eight scenes from 
the history of the Passion based on the Gospel narrative, with details amplified 
by the testimony of St. Bridget and Catharine Emmerich, are here presented 
in realistic and moving form. 

The Holy Hour, by Rev. J. McDonnell, S.J. describes the origin and 
spread of this devotion, and supplies two methods for making it. 

Life of St. Patrick. A succinct and readable record of the Saint’s life 
and miracles, in which the writer supplies delightful quotations from the 
Tripartite Life. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society of Melbourne publishes a pamphlet 
entitled: Little Thérése, by “ Miriam Agatha,” an account, adapted for children, 
of the early life of the “Little Flower.” 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Allocutions pour les Jeunes Gens, by Paul Lallemand. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 3frs.) The Oratorian, Father Lallemand, has just published the third 
edition of his addresses to the boys of the Ecole Massilon of Paris. The best 
sermons in the book are those dealing with the Immaculate Conception, St. 
Joseph, the Blessed Eucharist, and the knowledge of Jesus. 

L’Ame de la France @ Reims, by Monsignor Baudrillart. (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne.) Monsignor Baudrillart, Rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
delivered this discourse at the basilica of St. Clotilda in Paris, soon after 
the burning of the Cathedral at Rheims. He sketches briefly the history of this 
beautiful Cathedral, and, as a patriotic Frenchman, naturally, deplores its 
destruction. 

Prudens Sexdecim Linguarum Confessarius, by Michael d’Herbigny, S.J. 
(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 2frs.) Frequently priests in this country are 
called upon to hear the confessions of penitents who speak a foreign tongue. 
This little book of Father d’Herbigny is so arranged that a priest can hear with- 
out difficulty confessions in sixteen different languages. Out of a dozen little 
manuals of this kind that have appeared in the last ten years, this is unques- 
tionably the best. 

Conversations Latines, by C. H. Dumaine. (Paris: A. Tralin. 1fr. 60.) 
This Latin conversatinal guide is written chiefly for priests who travel about 
Europe either as tourists or as members of international congresses, pilgrimages 
and the like. Its excellent Latinity is due in great part to the Benedictines of 
Farnborough. 

Figures de Péres et Méres Chrétiens, by Abbé H. Bels. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. Vol. 3. 2frs.) We reviewed the first and second volumes of these 
devout and practical sermons in the October number of THe CarHotic Wort». 
In this third volume, the Abbé Bels gives us brief sketches of the fathers and 
mothers of men like Bishop Newmann of Philadelphia, Dom Bosco of Turin, 
Count Potocki of Galicia, and the Abbé de Ravignan of France. In a series 
of clear-cut pictures, the author teaches the children of the rising generation 
loyalty to the Church, fidelity to duty, respect for authority, horror of sin, 
charity for the poor, and love of Jesus Christ, 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Rational and the Imaginative Elements in Religion. By 
Abbé Clodius Piat. There was a time when Fraser, Tylor, Lub- ate 
bock were names to conjure with in the comparative study of 
religions. But a powerful reaction has set in since the publication 
of The Making of Religion by Andrew Lang in 1898; Portman’s 
History of Our Relations with the Andamanese in 1899; Howit’s 
Native Tribes of Southeast Australia in 1904; Monsignor Leroy’s 
Religion des Primitifs in 1909; and Father Schmidt’s numerous 
works issued since 1908. All these have revealed that savage tribes 
without exception believe in a Supreme Being, unborn and undying, 
Creator of the world, Source and Sanction of the moral law, the 
Incomprehensible and Ineffable One. Around this Being myths 
have naturally grown up. But the mythical element has not pre- 
ceded the rational element; rather the contrary; it may have ob- 
scured, it has not destroyed, this latter. Often “ primitive” men, 
like children, do not take seriously the stories they weave about 
the Divinity. The Greek philosophers tried to purify popular re- 
ligion; Voltaire and his contemporaries to destroy it. In Chris- 
tianity, as elsewhere, imagination has lent its aid to devotion. This 
is not wrong. But in presenting Christian teachings we must be 
careful not to offer anything as true that is not indubitably estab- 
lished. We are no longer of the generations which built the 
Gothic cathedrals. The point of view has changed; Christian 
apologists must adapt themselves to the new angle of vision.— 
Revue du Clergé Frangais, April 1. 





The Tablet (March 6): Another liturgical tempest has arisen 
in the Anglican Church over a proposed revision of the Prayer Book. 
A resolution has been adopted by the two Houses of the Canterbury 
Convocation recommending that the changes and additions be “ em- 
bodied in another volume, or schedule, to be sanctioned by Authority 
for optional use for such period as may be hereafter determined.” 
Of the one hundred and sixty-two changes many are unimportant, 
but on others the conflict of opinion seems irreconcilable. These 
concern the legalizing of Mass vestments; the practical abolition of 
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the Athanasian Creed; the rearrangement of the Canon of the 
Communion Service, whereby the Prayer of Consecration is to be 
brought immediately after the “Sanctus,” and followed by the 
Prayer of Oblation and the Lord’s Prayer; and the permissive 
Reservation of the Sacrament. 

The Bishops of Ely and Exeter attacked the measure, urging 
that the introduction of a new volume would merely accentuate 
the differences of use, and endanger the unity of the Church, while 
to allow people to settle their form of worship by a process of 
criticism, would strike at the reverence which should be at the heart 
of the spirit of worship. The Dean of Canterbury notes that the 
only authority that could sanction such proposals is Parliament 
and, although the Prayer Book itself is accepted on this authority, 
the Bishop of Oxford faintly, and Lord Halifax loudly, protest 
against bringing spiritual matters before civil authority. The Dean 
and Sir Edward Clarke further attack the amendments themselves 
as involving disastrous innovations in doctrine. 


The Irish Theological Quarterly (April): Rev. M. J. O’Don- 
nell, D.D., treats The Historical Development of the Idea of Domi- 
cile in Roman Law, the school of Bologna, and canon law. Rev. 
J. Kelleher continues his discussion of Market Prices, with special 
reference to Dr. Cleary’s recent treatise on usury. Father Kelleher 
says that the Church’s “ emphatic condemnation of usury, which it 
is useless to try to deny or explain away, is a clear application of 
the general principle of justice which she maintained, that in con- 
tracts of sale articles should exchange according to an objective 
equivalence of value. The introduction of the common estimation 
as a standard of value, simple and complete as it appears, can only 
serve to confuse the issue......We may find some difficulty in 
understanding: how any real objective standard of value could ever 
be generally observed in contracts of sale...... This difficulty arises 
from the nature of the economic organization of which alone we 
happen to have any actual experience...... If we once succeed in 
ridding our minds of the idea of the inevitability of competitive 
bargaining, and if we remember what we are so frequently reminded 
of, the prevalence of legal prices in the Middle Ages, we shall be 
able to understand how, with the prices of the most ordinary com- 
modities and services fixed by law or custom, on that basis there 
was always available sufficient data for estimating value objectively.” 
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Revue du Clergé Frangais (March 1): E. Vacandard points 
out in what danger French institutions in the Far East now are, 
and how short-sighted the policy of the French Government, which 
persecutes the religious Congregations which form the main support 
of national interests. A. de Poulpiquet discusses the educational 
value of the study of St. Thomas. The form of the Saint’s writing 
is rigidly plain, disconcertingly concise, and so simple that one is 
tempted to overlook its depth. His masterly treatment of the 
three principal intellectual acts, the formation of concepts, judg- 
ments, and reasoning, however, is incomparable. St. Thomas’ 
philosophy should not, in spite of what some over-zealous admirers 
have said, be taken as the last word; he is a guide to further 
progress, not a barrier to thought——-J. Bricout quotes some of the 
late Paul Derouléde’s war poems, dealing with the hoped-for return 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 





Studies (March): German and Slav in the Middle Ages ex- 
poses the misstatements and errors of The Making of Western 
Europe, by C. R. L. Fletcher. Ideals at Stake, by A. J. Rahilly, 
describes how the world has suffered from a catastrophe of the 
ideal as well as the actual. “The coming age will be definitely 
better or definitely worse than the preceding.” Fidelity to Christian 
truth alone can make it better. The Rev. T. Corcoran, S.]J., 
writes on State Monopoly in French Education. He ends with the 
hopeful words: “ But the leaven of good is undoubtedly working, 
and those who supported loyally the cause of sound education in 
that country in dark and evil days, may well take heart of grace 
when they note the anxieties and searchings of thought that have 
come on their privileged adversaries even in the midst of their 
seemingly victorious self-congratulations.” The Latest Gospel 
of Science is a criticism by Sir Bertram Windle of the annual 
address, or addresses (this year there were two, one in Melbourne, 
the other in Sydney), by the President of the British Association. 
“ Let us eat and drink—and, it may be added, sin—for to-morrow 
we die. Such is the new gospel of science, an old enough gospel, 
tried and found wanting years before its latest prophet arose to 
proclaim it to the world.”"———Le Pensée Sociale d’ Albert de Mun, 
by Francois Veuillot, is in French. “ His generous and passionate 
love for the lowly crowned his name with an aureole of respect and 
sympathy. His strong and unsullied patriotism, enlightened by 
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Faith, enhanced this deserved popularity, and the present War, 
which with a remarkable insight he foresaw and predicted, carried 
that popularity to its zenith. He was for two months a most 
eloquent and expressive echo of the soul of France; and the whole 
of Erance, from President to the most obscure citizen, plunged in 
grief at his death, came to salute his coffin. In that coffin rests 
a great Catholic, and even the indifferent understand all that the 
patriotism and devotion of Albert de Mun owed to the intensity 
and integrity of his Faith. And now the Government, that but 
lately refused to cross the threshold of our churches, has come and 
bowed down at the foot of the altar in order to do him homage— 
symbol and prelude of that reconciliation for which the illustrious 
Catholic had labored upon earth, and which he will achieve from the 
heights of heaven.” In the Democracy of Dialect, Arthur E. 
Clery writes: “It has been cause for perpetual remark that, for their 
size and population, the United States have contributed singularly 
little to the literature of the English language, which they speak. 
Various explanations have been offered, as that Americans are not 
educated or not interested in literature. Both statements are pat- 
ently untrue. I suggest that the real explanation is that American 
writers, like Burns in his English writings, and Bacon in his Latin, 
are composing in a language that is not their own, and earning 
literary mediocrity for the reward. If they would throw the 
English language into Boston harbor and take courage to write in 
that vivid American, which is really their native tongue, they would 
find the same amazing results flowing from literary as from political 
freedom. As it is, the best and freshest things in American litera- 
ture are those compositions in real American which, under the 
guise of dialogue or humor, have found their way into the literature 
of the United States. Humor has always been the first defence 
against tyranny. Who would not prefer David Harum to the 
vapidities of Washington Irving? Some day American literature. 
will take courage to be itself.’———Chronicle and Book Reviews 
complete the issue. 
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sympathy. His strong and unsullied patriotism, enlightened .by 
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Faith, enhanced this deserved popularity, and the present War, 
which with a remarkable insight he foresaw and predicted, carried 
that popularity to its zenith He was for two months a most 
eloquent and expressive echo of the soul of France; and the whole 
of Erance, from President to the most obscure citizen, plunged in 
grief at his death, came to salute his coffin. In that coffin rests 
a great Catholic, and even the indifferent understand all that the 
patriotism and devotion of Albert de Mun owed to the intensity 
and integrity of his Faith. And now the Government, that but 
lately refused to cross the threshold of our churches, has come and 
bowed down at the foot of the altar in order to do him homage— 
symbol and prelude of that reconciliation for which the illustrious 
Catholic had labored upon earth, and which he will achieve from the 
heights of heaven.” In the Democracy of Dialect, Arthur E. 
Clery writes: “It has been cause for perpetual remark that, for their 
size and population, the United States have contributed singularly 
little to the literature of the English language, which they speak. 
Various explanations have been offered, as that Americans are not 
educated or not interested in literature. Both statements are pat- 
ently untrue. I suggest that the real explanation is that American 
writers, like Burns in his English writings, and Bacon in his Latin, 
are composing in a language that is not their own, and earning 
literary mediocrity for the reward. If they would throw the 
English language into Boston harbor and take courage to write in 
that vivid American, which is really their native tongue, they would 
find the same amazing results flowing from literary as from political 
freedom. As it is, the best and freshest things in American litera- 
ture are those compositions in real American which, under the 
guise of dialogue or humor, have found their way into the literature 
of the United States. Humor has always been the first defence 
against tyranny. Who would not prefer David Harum to the 
vapidities of Washington Irving? Some day American literature. 
will take courage to be itself.”.———Chronicle and Book Reviews 
complete the issue. 











Recent Events. 


The Editor of Tut CATHOLIC WorRLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


No decisive event has happened in any one 
Progress of the War. of the many regions in which the War is 
being waged. Since the advance in the 
neighborhood of Soissons some months ago, the Germans have 
accomplished nothing more than the holding of the lines which they 
occupied last September, and even this has not been done in its 
entirety; for at Neuve Chapelle the British have made a consider- 
able advance, while the French have made some little progress in 
one or two districts farther east. The great offensive movement 
on the part of the Germans has so far not been attempted, and that 
of the Allies, on the other hand, is being delayed for various reasons. 
Among these seems to be the lack of ammunition. Lord Kitchener, 
it is said, places his main confidence in the use of artillery in order 
to beat down the resistance of the enemy with the least cost of life. 
Twelve million shells a month is the demand of the British War 
Office—a demand which exceeds the present capacity of the manu-_ 
facturers. Hence the war of attrition which has been carried on 
since last September may last for some little time longer. The 
French artillery—the “ seventy-fives,” as they are called—has es- 
tablished a complete domination over that of the Germans, the 
forty-two centimetre howitzer, in which the latter had placed so 
much confidence as the decisive factor of the war, having proved to 
be too immobile to be useful. The British artillery also, as was 
shown at Neuve Chapelle, has gained an ascendancy over that of 
the Germans—has outdone in “ frightfulness ” that of the Germans, 
as their prisoners complain. This superiority gives to the Allies 
great hopes of success when the time comes for their taking the 
offensive. 
On the Eastern frontier the Austro-German Alliance has suf- 
fered a great loss by the fall of the fortress of Przemysl, after a 
siege lasting nearly four months. It was so strong that the Ger- 
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mans expected that it would hold out indefinitely, especially as it 
was defended by the huge Austrian howitzers which have been so 
marked a feature of the present war. Although one of the strong- 
est fortresses in Eastern Europe, the chief gain to the Russians 
resulting from its capture is the setting free of the large army which 
has for so long a time been occupied by the siege. This has now 
added to the strength of the forces which are attempting to enter 
Hungary through the passes of the Carpathians, where at the pres- 
ent time a fierce conflict is going on. The way to Cracow was also 
opened, but so far there seems to have been no attempt to advance 
* upon that city. 

The inroad into Russia over the frontier of East Prussia has 
been checked, although the Germans have not yet given up the 
attempt to advance into Russian territory. So far little success 
has attended these efforts. In fact the Russians were able to enter 
East Prussia yet once more, and to seize the town of Memel, but 
were driven out of it in a short time. No further direct attempt 
has been made to reach Warsaw} it seems, to all appearance, to be 
as safe as Paris. 

German attempts to reach England have proved so far entirely 
futile. The Zeppelin visits have so far resulted only in destroying 
property, and in killing a few civilians, including women and chil- 
dren. The submarine “blockade” has indeed been irritating, but 
has done so much injury to Germany among neutral nations and 
so little to Great Britain, that, according to the latest reports, the 
German Chancellor is urging the necessity of its abandonment. As 
an example of the small success attendant upon this attempt at 
“ frightfulness,” the week ending March 17th may be taken—a 
week during which eight vessels were destroyed by submarines, 
the largest number up to that date. There were, however, one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-nine arrivals and sailings of 
overseas steamers of all nationalities to and from the United King- 
dom ports during that week, from which it may be seen how infini- 
tesimal is the proportion of losses that has taken place. No attempt 
has .been made by the German navy to make even a raid on the 
English coast, since the action on the twenty-fourth of January, 
in which the Bliicher was sunk. Without firing a gun, the mere 
dread of the British fleet is holding the German shut up in the 
Kiel Canal. Its commander has so far been as prudent as the 
captain of the Eitel Friedrich. In fact, there seems to be not a 
single war vessel of any kind to venture upon the open sea, although 
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a great degree of uncertainty exists about certain cruisers of which 
the fate has not been ascertained—the Strassburg, the Bremen and 
the Karlsruhe. When it is remembered that for ten years after the 
battle of Trafalgar, in which the hostile organized navies were 
destroyed, Great Britain lost, on an average, more than five hundred 
vessels a year for a period of ten years, it will be seen how pathetic 
is the failure in this war of the “sea power” of Germany. And 
if, as experts say, it would require twelve thousand submarines 
effectually to blockade the United Kingdom, the inability of the 
Germans, with the comparatively small resources at their command, 
to accomplish this, is manifest. 

The main and principle object of the Allies is, of course, to 
drive the Germans from France and Belgium. This, however, has 
not prevented them from attempting as a secondary, although ex- 
ceedingly important object—an attack upon Constantinople. This 
involves the forcing of the Dardanelles, an enterprise which is 
perhaps the most formidable operation ever undertaken in naval 
warfare. Although the Turks are very far from being a first-class 
power, yet, with the aid of German officers, they have been able to 
place considerable obstacles in the way of the Allies. The latter 
expect to have to pay a great price for any success they may 
secure. They know the operation is one of the most serious kind, 
and have made corresponding preparations in advance. They have 
already lost by mines three battleships, and have come to the con- 
clusion that without the help of land forces the attempt must fail. 
These forces are said to be on the eve of landing. It will be a 
glorious day for the world when the Turk is at last turned out of 
Europe, although it cannot be said that he is much worse than some 
Christians. While the end of the Turkish empire in Europe will be 
the most permanent of the advantages of the taking of Constanti- 
nople, other more immediate results, bearing more directly on 
the present war, will follow. A short and easy line of communica- 
tion will be opened between Russia and the rest of the world, by 
means of which its surplus wheat will be made available, and, on the 
other hand, the war matériel of which Russia stands in need,-can 
be imported in order that armies may mobilize more rapidly. On 
the Balkan States its fall may have a decisive influence, and may lead 
to a permanent settlement of the eternal Balkan question. 

Readers of the oldest of all histories, that of the Old Testament} 
must feel a special interest in some events that have taken place 
in this, the latest of all wars. Battles have been fought in the neigh- 
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borhood of the Crossing of the Red Sea by the Israelites, at the foot 
of Mount Sinai, and in Chaldea in the neighborhood of Ur of the 
Chaldees, from which Abraham was called. The British easily re- 
pulsed the first attempt made by the Turks to cross the Suez Canal, 
and it is doubtful whether it will be repeated; in Chaldea they have 
taken possession of two places of considerable importance, and have 
successfully resisted an attempt of the Turks to drive them out; 
while sailors from a French warship dispersed a body of Turks 
at the foot of Mount Sinai. One of the most interesting of ques- 
tions, not merely for students, but for all Christians, is the future 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. For centuries they have been 
under the domination of the Turks, who look upon Christians as 
dogs. Yet, even after the Crimean War, Jerusalem was allowed 
to remain under their yoke, instead of being internationalized. Pal- 
estine, a land “ flowing with milk and honey,” has under Turkish 
rule become comparatively barren, for the Turkish legislation im- 
poses penalties upon every effort at development. It is to be hoped 
his doom has come not merely in Europe, but in Asia, so far as the 
Holy Land is concerned. But who is to take his place? This 
is the question which will have to be settled in the near future. 


By their stubborn insistence the French are 

France. gaining laurels of quite a different character 

from those of which history tells. The dash 

and élan which in old times so often carried everything before them, 


have had to give place to the grim monotony of trench warfare. 


Along a line of four hundred miles, and for nearly eight months, 
this mode of warfare has been carried on with but a small degree 
of success, if measured merely by the ground gained, but if meas- 
ured by the feeling of confidence of victory which is felt by each 
and all, and which has been steadily growing, with results of great 
value. The resistance which has been offered to the enemy has 
not only increased the determination of soldiers and civilians alike 
to have done with Germany, as a menace, once and for all, but 
has given time to drill and organize the large force which will soon 
come into action. 

The greatest, however, of all the changes which has taken 
place is in the attitude towards religion. The churches in the cities 
are thronged; the Sacraments are sought after by rich and poor 
alike; officers kneel in public to receive absolution; any insult 
offered to religion is resented. The military service rendered by 
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the priests under the law of conscription has had the effect of raising 
them in the esteem of all fellow-citizens, so that the clergy have 
become once again a power in the land. 

In commerce and industry France has suffered greatly, many 
branches of business having been brought to a complete standstill. 
Yet the stability of the national finances is remarkable. The ex- 
penses of the war have been enormous, far greater than could have 
been foreseen. The monthly excess of expenses over receipts for 
the first five months of the war amounted to two hundred and twenty 
millions, and in the first two months of this year the amount went 
up to two hundred and fifty millions; the revenue, however, is now 
beginning to increase. The issue of treasury bonds has formed the 
chief means of raising the large sums required by the Government. 
The successful issue of these bonds is due to the confidence of the 
people, the small investors whose confidence in the Government has 
led them to draw upon their hoardings. France so far has shown 
herself able not only to raise money for her own expenses, but also 
to make advances to allied and friendly States, Belgium, Servia, 
Greece, and Montenegro. Temporary financial aid has also been 
given to Russia, which, owing to a standstill of exports, is expe- 
riencing difficulty in meeting orders given in France and England. 

As time passes, more light is being thrown upon the events which 
took place in the beginning of the War. Among the publications 
is the Official Review of the War just issued by the French Govern- 
ment. It shows how unprepared for the War was the French army, 
while that of Germany was ready to the last button. The problem 
of General Joffre was to stem the first great rush of the German 
armies, and to hold them long enough to give France and England 
time to develop their full strength. The Report explains how this 
was done. It also shows that many failures took place, some of 
them culpable. Of the battle of Ypres a most graphic account has 
been given from the pen of the American correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, an account which shows how near breaking 
through to Calais were the Germans. The battle lasted ten days— 
the odds were one hundred and twenty thousand Britishers against 
six hundred thousand Germans. 


So strict a control is kept by the German 

Germany. Government over the expression of opinion, 

that it is almost impossible to learn what is 

really going on in the minds of the people. Only those are allowed 
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to speak that are in favor of the Government. But even among 
these a difference in tone may be discerned. The redoubtable Gen- 
eral von Bernhardi, in his work Germany and the Next War, ex- 
pounded to an astonished world the ideas of the governing class in 
Prussia. In this work he glorified war not only as a good in itself, 
but as a necessity for Germany in the pursuit of world-power. 
War, he taught his fellow-countrymen in the clearest way, so far 
from being an evil, was of necessary value for “ the political and 
moral development of mankind;” it was their “right” and their 
“ duty ” to make war; the peace movement he described as poison- 
ous, dear only to theorists and fanatics. This country he sneered 
at for championing it, our motive being the desire to devote our 
undisturbed attention to money-making; attempts to abolish war 
were, in his opinion, immoral and unworthy of humanity; in par- 
ticular, “ France must be so completely crushed that she can never 
get in our way again;” the idea of Belgium being allowed to be 
permanently neutral he threw ridicule upon; while of Germany it 
was the duty deliberately to destroy the balance of power in Europe 
in order to set up a system of States under her leadership. Eight 
months of warfare have had a chastening effect upon the General. 
In flagrant contradiction of fully established facts known to the 
merest tyro in the study of recent history, he now maintains that 
the policy of Prussia—the country which three times already within 
living memory has made war in Europe—against Denmark in 1864; 
against Austria in 1866, and against France in 1870 (to say nothing 
of the present war)—has been always just, pacific, eminently fair 
to the weaker peoples. The General has learned to distinguish: 
the world-power which has been the avowed aim of Germany does 
not mean world-dominion. However, this is not the place to enter 
upon a refutation of the General’s statements—of his discovery, 
for example, that the whole world is under the yoke of Great 
Britain. The thing worthy of note is that his tone now is one 
of apology for the war, not a glorification of it. 

Nor is he a solitary example of this change. An Austrian 
writer has had the courage to do justice to Great Britain’s efforts 
to prevent the present war. In leading German papers a cautious 
tone is being shown. “Not for a moment,” says Paul Michaelis, 
in the Berliner Tageblatt, ‘‘ must the German people deceive them- 
selves as to the fact that great tasks and heavy labors lie before us, 
if the war on many fronts is to be brought to a victorious end.” 
The only one of the leading Socialists who has been true to his ante- 
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bellum professions, Dr. Karl Liebknecht, has from the first de- 
nounced the war as one waged for the ideal of despotism, and against 
the ideal of freedom; as a war of annexation; as a war deliberately 
planned and forced on by the ruling classes; and as begun and 
carried on in the violation of international rights and the recog- 
nized laws of war. By his outspokenness he has earned the title of 
“the bravest man in Europe.” This very title, however, shows how 
great is his isolation, how few of his fellow-countrymen are at 
present on his side; so few, indeed, that there is little hope for the 
immediate future. General von Bernhardi’s description of the state 
of mind of the Germans still holds true: ‘“ The German nation 
is absolutely determined to carry through to a victorious con- 
clusion the struggle into which it has been forced...... In this 
spirit we are all one; all strife, all partisanship, has disappeared 
before the common danger; only Germans remain who are of one 
will.” And if in this matter the General really represents the 
German people, it will be seen how small is the hope of an early 
peace. 

The drastic regulations by the Government of the food supplies 
of the country is to be regarded rather as a precaution against the 
danger of their being exhausted before the coming harvest than 
as an indication of actual exhaustion. The danger of starvation 
is but little, and the outcry about it was only raised to excite in this 
country odium against Great Britain, and sympathy with the Ger- 
man people. The second war loan has been eminently successful, 
and this is taken as a proof of the unbreakable financial strength of 
Germany. The vast sum of one thousand eight hundred and fifty 
millions was subscribed for in a very short time. Germany thus 
holds the record in national loans, and German financial strength, it 
is maintained, has proved itself greater than that of the Allies. 
Experts, however, declare that this is a superficial view. They 
point to the fact that Great Britain raised her loan at rates ranging 
from two to four per cent, whereas the new loan of Germany was 
at the rate of five per cent and more. Moreover, certain institutions 
are authorized by the State to issue loans on the deposit of secur- 
ities, the funds thus supplied being applied by way of subscription 
to the loan, so that the State receives with one hand only what it 
has given out or guaranteed with the other. What seems to be 
an even clearer indication of the relative financial position of the 
two countries, is the fact that the note circulation of Germany has 
increased since. the war by over three hundred per cent. For every 
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five dollars in notes, Germany can only show gold for two dollars 
and twenty-five cents, whereas for every five dollars in notes 
England can show six dollars in gold. For this reason German 
notes are at a large discount in every foreign country. Hence, in 
the opinion of impartial outsiders, England’s financial standing is 
vastly superior to that of Germany. Reference to these details 
may seem somewhat sordid, were it not probable that this is going 
to be a war of exhaustion as much of financial as of human 
resources, and that it is the country which has the longest purse 
that will win. ; 


The attitude of Italy appears, in every re- 

Italy. spect, contemptible. There is no question of 

her taking the side of Germany, but she 

seems anxious to get all the advantages of a successful war without 
paying anything more than a promise to maintain neutrality. So low, 
however, is the level of political morality fallen that no promise 
made by Austria to hand over the provinces demanded by Italy 
gives to Italy any assurance that it will be kept. On the other hand, 
Austria is not sure that even in case the provinces were handed 
over before the war is finished, Italy would be faithful 
in maintaining the promised neutrality. Honor is said to exist 
even among thieves; it seems, however, no longer to exist in the 
present stage of “ civilization” in Europe. The attitude of Italy, 
however, may be due to the want of a directing mind. There is no 
statesman who commands respect; there are only politicians waiting 
upon events. Her conduct may, therefore, rather be attributed 
to weakness than to malice. The present position, so far as can be 
learned, seems to be that Italy’s sole concern is the keeping of a 
free hand for the purpose of safeguarding what she looks upon as 
her vital interests, without binding herself to the policy of neutrality. 


The death of Count Witte has removed the 

Russia. statesman who held office during the period 

in which the most sweeping changes took 

place in the whole political, financial, and economic policy of the 
Empire. He was its first Prime Minister. To him is to be attrib- 
uted, as the Tsar’s adviser, the authorship of the famous Peterhof 
Manifesto of October, 1905, the Magna Charta of Russian Consti- 
- tutional liberties. It was he who introduced the gold currency, and — 
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in ten years nearly doubled the Russian railway system. To him 
also was due the State monopoly of vodka, which led to so great an 
increase of drinking—an evil which he himself lived to see, and of 
which he was the first to advocate the abolition, thereby showing 
his willingness to admit his own mistakes. The peace with Japan 
forms another of his achievements. He had, however, many ene- 
mies, who brought about his downfall, and led to the last years of 
his life being spent in disgrace. A contributory cause may have 
been the fact that he advocated the policy of Russia’s throwing her- 
self into the arms of Germany, as he was permeated with German 
ideas and German sympathies, and was a member of the diminishing 
pro-German clique. In foreign policy he was a strenuous supporter 
of the League of the Three Emperors. 

Russia’s treatment of the Socialists is causing some misgiving 
in the minds of those who sympathize most warmly with her in the 
war against Germany. A leading member of this party who re- 
turned voluntarily to fight on her side, has been sent to Siberia, 
and Socialist members of the Duma have also been prosecuted. 
It has been widely asserted that the Jews are being harshly treated, 
but this seems to lack corroboration. On the other hand, the Tsar 
has been warmly welcomed by the Finns, on his visit to Helsingfors 
—a change beyond all possible expectation. 


There is of course no lack of decision in the 

The Balkan States. attitude of Servia and Montenegro towards 
the War. The almost miraculous way in 

which the former State defeated Austria-Hungary was achieved 
only at ‘the mighty cost of almost complete exhaustion, followed 
by the ravages of typhus fever. So wholesome a dread of her 
prowess has, however, been infused into the ranks of her foes 
that no attempt has as yet been made to make the threatened third 
invasion. The rest of the Balkan States seem to be paralyzed by 
indecision. The strongest of them, at the present time, Rumania, 
appears to be waiting for Russia’s triumph before proceeding to 


*the rescue of her compatriots from Hungary’s yoke. She stands, 


moreover, in dread of Bulgaria whom she injured in the second of 
the Balkan Wars, having failed to assist her in the first. Upon 
Bulgaria no reliance can be placed. While she was the victorious 
champion of the other Balkan States in the war against Turkey, 
she became a traitor to their best interests at the instigation of 
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Austria by bringing about the Second Balkan War. A severe, and 
perhaps an unjust, penalty was imposed upon her by the Treaty of 
Bukarest. This has left her in a state of chronic discontent, and 
of such deep resentment to her neighbors that she is as likely as 
not to fight against as for them. That Greece is upon the side of 
the Allies there is no reason to doubt, but the leading statesman of 
Greece—perhaps he may be called the leading statesman of Europe 
—has been forced to resign because the King would not consent to 
take actively that side. 

The questions, however, which the various Balkan States have 
to face are so extremely complicated that little wonder can be felt 
at the hesitation which they show. In some things they have 
common interests, in other respects they are opposed. All in greater 
or less degree are against the Turks and their Allies, Austria~-Hun- 
gary and Germany. On the other hand, the ground which these 
States occupy has in the more or less remote past been in the 
possession of the ancestors. of the present Greeks, Bulgars, and 
Serbs. There have been Greek, Bulgarian, and Serb Empires; 
their children are desirous of reviving the glories of their fathers— 
a desire which cannot but bring them into.conflict with each other. 
The attack which the three outsiders, Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, are now making upon Constantinople adds a further com- 
plication. Perhaps the desire to be on the winning side may 
enter into the question. — 
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With Our Readers. 


HEN one is sending invitations to a celebration and is eager to 

make his list complete, it almost invariably happens that some 

who ought to have been included are forgotten. When we were com- 

piling the list of noted contributors to THE CaTHoLic Wor Lp during its 

fifty years of publication, we had the uncomfortable feeling that, in 

spite of our best efforts, some very worthy ones would be omitted. We 
heard complaining voices and read indignant letters. 

It must be remembered that for many years articles in THE CATHO- 
Lic WorLpD were unsigned, and nothing like a complete or reliable record 
exists of their authors. From innumerable sources we had to try to 
reconstruct the literary history of the magazine. To the authorship 
of many articles we could find no clue. Evidently they were of the 
heroic kind “ who did their deed and scorned to blot it with a name.” 

We are grateful, therefore, to all who have aided us by sending 
data, and we request our readers to give us any information in their 
possession concerning early contributors. The omission of some names 
is entirely our own fault, due to forgetfulness and oversight. 

Among those who should have been included in the original list, 
and were not, we wish to mention: Thomas W. Allies, eminent convert 
and author; Francis Thompson, the poet whose name needs no eulogy 
to-day; and with him we may rightly couple another illustrious poet, 
Rev. John B. Tabb; the Rev. Henry E. O’Keeffe, C.S.P., one-time 
assistant-editor of THE CATHOLIC WorLD; Rev. Hugh T. Henry, poet 
and scholar; Mrs. Elizabeth G. Martin, whose chief work was that of 
reviewer; Eleanor C. Donnelly; Joseph I. C. Clark; Caroline D. 
Swan; Charles Hanson Towne; Rev. Edward F. Garesché, at present 
editor of The Queen’s Work; Dr. E. J. Dillon, the writer for many 
years past of “ Foreign Affairs” in the Contemporary Review; and 
Mary P. Thompson, of whom a reader writes, “she was one of the 
most important and efficient aids of Father Hecker. She was convert, 
scholar, traveler, linguist and translator, and a constant contributor. 
The Mary P. Thompson Memorial Room at Durham, N. H., would 
prove my assertion.” : 

We also omitted the name of Rev. Edward F. Curran, of whose 
critique on Joseph Conrad, the first lengthy one to appear in America, 
the novelist himself wrote: “It is certainly one that has touched me 
deeply, not only by the generosity of its expression, but by the evident 
comprehension of the writer, the insight and the sympathy of its judg- 
ment. The analysis of my style was a sort of revelation even to 
myself.” 
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THE following contribution from Dr. Maurice Francis Egan was 
received too late for publication in our April issue: 


AMERICAN LEGATION, COPENHAGEN, March 6, 1915. 
To THE Epitor oF THE CATHOLIC WoRLD: 

My first recollections of THe CaTHoLic Wortp are very pleasant ones. 
I was brought up on the Adlantic Monthly and Harper's and Littel’s Living Age, 
with an occasional dash into the old number of Sartain’s Magazine and my 
mother’s Godey’s Ladies’ Book. With the exception of some odd numbers of 
the Metropolitan Magazine, I do not remember in my very young days that we 
had any Catholic periodical at all. 

On one Christmas morning my father gave me as a gift THe CATHOLIC 
Wor tp, in which, I think, Dion and the Sibyls was running as a serial, and from 
that day I became a warm friend of Father Hecker’s magazine. My first con- 
tribution was a sonnet, paraphrased from the Italian of St. Francis d’Assisi. 
I was, I think, at that time still at La Salle College or studying under the 
direction of the Christian Brothers, and when the sonnet appeared, improved 
by suggestions from the editor—the very learned and clever John MacCarthy— 
I was very much elated. 

I first went, in 1881, I think, to see Father Hewit to thank him for a letter 
which he had sent .me from Dr. Newman, in which that most eminent of Orator- 
ians spoke well of a CATHOLIC WorLp story of mine called Phillista. After that I 
saw Father Hecker very often for consultation. He was not always quite 
well, and I remember that when I sometimes went to his room to talk over 
possible essays, stories, etc., he brushed all these matters aside and talked of 
his favorite St. Catherine of Genoa. I recall with interest a comparison he made 
between the mysticism of St. Catherine of Genoa and the Quaker convert 
Frederick Lucas. I remember we both joined in admiration of the work of John 
Lafarge. What struck me about Father Hecker was his extreme cheerfulness. 
“When I want to go to Florida, I go over to the steam radiator,” he said, “and 
if I want the bracing breezes of Norway, all I have to do is to sit near this 
window that opens on the street.” His room, to him, was a kingdom, but one 
which confined within it wonderful unseen worlds of which he spoke freely. 

Father Hewit had admirable taste in novels and liked to talk about them. 
I do not remember that I continued Mr. James Hassard’s “ Book Talks,” but 
I think the suggestion of a series of articles on current books came to me 
through Mr. Lawrence Kehoe; and Father Hewit was desirous that my article 
should concern itself with the lighter forms of literature, then very much 
neglected by the Catholic press. I did not want to undertake the work, and 
I was very busy (I contributed book notes to the North American Review, 
and monthly bulletins of books (unsigned, to Harper’s, with frequent reviews 
for the New York Times and other publications). However, Father Hewit 
persuaded me that I had a light touch, which he wanted, and Mr. Lawrence 
Kehoe was quite sure that I had the power to kill any book that offended 
pious ears. I very soon discovered that Mr. Kehoe regarded any book not 
published by the Catholic Publication Society as offensive to pious ears. We had 
our discussions on the subject; but a wittier, more honest, kind-hearted man never 
lived, and he forgave me many audacious pronouncements because I had always 
shown myself to be a firm friend of the Catholic Publication Society. I 
remember that at the age of sixteen years, when I received my first fee of 
five dollars for a page in one of Mr. Henry Petersen’s publications, I invested 
it at once in a series of those remarkably well-written tracts of the Paulist 
Fathers to be distributed among my Protestant relatives. I do not think the 
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tracts were very well received; but I am quite sure that my good intentions 
were not wasted! 

I could tell you many things, serious and amusing, of my connection with 
Fathers Hecker and Hewit and Mr. Lawrence Kehoe and THE CaTHotic Wort; 
but there is no time. 

Maurice Francis EGAN. 


UR readers will be pleased to read the following appreciations of 
Tue CatHortic Wortp. Our sincere thanks are extended to all 
those who have sent us their good wishes and congratulations, and we 
regret that it was impossible to publish all the comments and letters 


received. 
New York, March 30, 1915. 
To THE Epitor oF THE CATHOLIC Wor LD: 

As one of the original subscribers to THe Catuiic Worn, allow 
me to congratulate you on the publication of your Golden Jubilee Number. 
During all these years, I have looked forward each month with pleasure to the 
coming of this magazine, and I can certainly say that not once have I found a dull 
number. I hope that THe CatHoric Wortp will continue its prosperous career, 
and increase its influence for good among the reading public. 

Yours truly, W. P. O’Connor. 


Littte Rock, ArKANsAs, March 26, 1915. 
To THE Eprtor of THE CATHOLIC WorLD: 
pee aee I am taking this means of congratulating THe CatTHoLic Wor-p on its 
fifty years in a work which is more necessary to-day than when the magazine 
was founded. Yours cordially in Christ, 
THomas V. Tosin. 


New York, March 26, 1915. 
To THE Eprtor of THE CATHOLIC Wor.D: 

It is a great pleasure to me to bring our youthful America into your 
venerable presence, to say a word of congratulation on the Golden Jubilee of 
THE CatTHOLIc Worvp. 

I myself and all the other members of the staff rejoice with you on the com- 
pletion of the fifty useful honorable years of your magazine. THe CaTHOLic 
Wortp is doing a splendid work for God; you have put upon it the clear, 
unmistakable impress of dignity and scholarship. 

If the past is an earnest of the future, you can look forward to a diamond 
jubilee, sure of the homage of a host of readers who have profited by your 
apostolic labors. © 

With sentiments of esteem, I am, Very sincerely, etc., 

R. H. Tierney, S.J. 


Jersey City, New Jersey, March 29, 1915. 
To THE Epitor oF THE CATHOLIC WorLD: 
I have just received the Jubilee issue, and may I wish you another 
fifty years of success and prosperity. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Eucene S. Burke, Jr. 
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New York, March 31, 10915. 
To THE Epitor or THE CATHOLIC WorLD: 
I want to congratulate you on the excellent Jubilee Number of Tue 
CatHotic Wortp which I read with great interest. 
I wish you and your colleagues all success in your good work. With kind 
regards. Yours very truly, 
Epwarp J. McGuire. 


New York, April 1, 1915. 
To THE Epitor or THE CATHOLIC WorLD: 

My hearty congratulations on the Golden Jubilee of. THe Carnotic 
Wortp. I do not know whether you realize that I am myself fifty years old this 
month. You can understand then how much interested I am in this Jubilee 
business. 

May I say quite sincerely that I think you have made THe CatHo.tic Worip 
our most serious and important Catholic mouthpiece in America. It has been 
finely done. THe CatHotic Wortp and The Atlantic Monthly represent the 
leaven still left, that I hope will sometime leaven the whole lump of thinking 
in America that so much lacks seriousness. 

Once more my hearty congratulations, particularly on the Jubilee Number, 
which is just fine. Yours very respectfully, 

James J. Watsu, M.D. 


Trinity CoLLece, WasHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1915. 
To THE Epitor oF THE CATHOLIC WorLD: 

Among the thousands of congratulations that are pouring in upon you 
on the occasion of your Jubilee Number of THe CatHoric Worxp, may the faint 
voice of a very humble follower reach you. The Notre Dame Quarterly, of 
San José, California, in which you have frequently shown a kindly interest, 
extends through me its sincere good wishes. We pray that God may continue 
to bless and prosper the noble work for Catholic literature that you are doing 
so zealously and in such a splendid manner; that you may always hold aloft your 
high standard and find a thronging following. We feel that THz Carnoric 
Word now, as at its inception, stands for what is best in Catholic thought; 
it deserves the support of every cultured Catholic in America. We pray that 
it may receive that support, and that it may round out its century in the 
same high and noble mission...... Very sincerely, 

Sister ANTHONY, S.H. 


Kew Garvens, Lone Istanp, April, 1915. 
To THE Epitor or THE CATHOLIC Wor.D: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your Golden Anniversary. Truly, THe 
CatHotic Wort is the best magazine I have read, and I am always anxious 
to get a new copy. 

Wishing you continued success, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
VicTorIA DE SILVA, 


Lrprary or Trinity CoLttece, WAsHINGTON, D. C., April 5, rors. 
To THE Epitor or THe CATHOLIC WorLD: 
It is one of my Easter joys to be the delegate of Sister Superior 
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and the community to congratulate you upon the Golden Jubilee of Tue 
CatTHoLic Worwp, and upon the beautiful number that marks the great anni- 
versary...... 

There is nothing in our library of which I am prouder than the -complete 
file of THe CatTHoLic Worxp, for Trinity is far from fifty years old, and some 
of the early volumes were hard to get. I begged and bought in so many places 
that now I have many duplicates. There is an assignment in Volume 96 on the 
bulletin board this week: Was Satan the Hero of Paradise Lost? The volumes 
are of great use to us in all the classes of literature and history. Sometime 
you will give us a continuation of the General Index, I hope. 

Our good wishes and our prayers go with you for the future, that the 
work may be abundantly blessed and prospered, to uphold the Catholic cause 
in its unique way. Very sincerely yours, 

Sister Mary Patricia, S.N.D. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, BrooKLaNp, D. C., March 20, 19015. 
To THE Epitor or THE CATHOLIC WorLD: 
senate Let me make a personal céntribution to the praises pouring 
in upon THE Wortp in these its golden days of recollection. In the 
fall of 1895, Father Hewit, of revered memory, called my attention to Father 
Bayma’s articles on scholastic philosophy, published in THE Worip when its days 
were still young. The impression these articles made I could not begin to 
describe; it has been too lasting and inspiring to be put in words. I wish 
humbly and truthfully to say, however, that I owe a profound debt, which I here 
most gratefully acknowledge, to these articles and the pages of the magazine 
now celebrating its first half-century of achievement. I shall never forget the 
feeling of wonder that came over me when I found that the schoolmen could 
speak English as fluently as Latin. Nor has the recollection of that conference 
with Father Hewit grown a whit dimmer with the years. 
May God continue to bless you and your work more than ever. 
Cordially yours, 
E. T. SHANAHAN. 


(From The Catholic Sun, Syracuse, N. Y., April 9.) 

The Jubilee Number of THe CatHotic Wor tp is filled from cover to cover 
with very interesting articles...... The fifty-year-old magazine is something 
to be proud of, not only by those personally connected with the publication of it, 
but by every Catholic who appreciates the influence of good literature. 


(From The Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Conn., April 8.) 

THE CATHOLIC WorLD magazine has been in the field for a half century. 
Its Golden Jubilee Number, full of interesting information, is before us. During 
its fifty years it has done splendid work, with what pecuniary remuneration we 
are not called upon to guess. It has deserved success, and we hope that it 
has enjoyed success. 

In the late eighties an admirer of the magazine said to the writer, “I have 
been reading some early volumes of THe CATHOLIC Wor», and it seems to me 
that: the articles in those numbers were more profound and on graver topics 
than those of the present day. The writers who contributed to the magazine 
in its earliest days, seemed to be men of a more serious turn of mind, who were 
directly and tremendously interested in the great questions of the day.” 

All this was twenty-five years ago. If my informant was right, the 
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magazine did not end its first quarter of a century as gloriously as it had begun 
it. The reverse is true to-day. THe CatHotic Wor.p is a more creditable 
publication now than it was in the ending eighties—fine as it was then. It is 
a bright, readable, edifying, and instructive periodical. The editor evidently 
knows his patrons, and gives them what appeals to their literary palate. He is 
the judge of that; and it would be presumptuous for an outsider to undertake 
to decide whether, or not, he is making the best possible use of his opportunities. 

We fancy that his list of contributors is small—we had almost said, neces- 
sarily small—but since the publication of the Catholic Encyclopedia, it would he 
ignoring visible facts to say that there is only a limited number of competent 
Catholic writers. The production of that monumental work has discovered us 
to ourselves, and, if we suffer the great host of capable literary workers to 
recede into the deep regions of oblivion, posterity, if we have a posterity, will not 
hold us guiltless. 

Tue CATHOLIC Wortp has its proper field, and it cultivates it admirably. 
But it is not laboring with precisely the same tools nor with husbandmen 
identical with those of fifty years ago. Then great questions were clamoring 
for discussion. Faith was more in use. The supernatural held a broader and 
more secure sway. The Bible had not been dethroned. Neglect of the future 
was too common indeed, yet without threatening to be universal among the 
sects outside the Catholic Church. It was easier for a Hecker, a Wiseman, 2 
Manning, a Hewit, a Hassard, or a Brownson to find a compelling theme than 
for a Shahan, a Ward, an Elliott, a Burke, or a Zahm. In those pregnant 
days subjects came up from the ground or down from the clear sky. They 
thrust themselves upon the minds of the thinking men of the day, and for 
them to take up their pen was as natural as for the pastor to expound the 
Gospel. Many of the old contributors were fine controversialists and triumphant 
apologists. They did a noble service, and they did it fearlessly and cordially. 
They were the honor as well as the safeguard of their generation. 

The Catholic periodicalists of the present labor under comparatively serious 
disadvantages. There is less religious discussion and more and more varied 
distractions of mind. An editorial of a column’s length appalls the average 
reader and spells the ruin of the journal that hazards it. Dr. Brownson envied 
Cardinal Wiseman his public. The magazine writer of the twentieth century 
may well envy his predecessors of fifty years ago. Everyone now reads the daily 
paper, and the daily paper touches upon every subject under the sun—it touches 
them indeed, frequently tears them to rags, and passes on till no one has the 
heart to take them up and subject them to new and serious treatment. 

The public has had its effect upon the contributor. We have no Brownson. 
We have no Hecker. Could they command a hearing were they to come among 
us in their former prowess and power? Perhaps not. We are much inclined 
to say that they could not create a public for themselves, for the religious thought 
of the day is little short of bankrupt. 

We need perhaps a publication or two differing in scope from any now 
before the public. We have the writers, but we have not the capital, nor the 
courage, nor, alas! the enterprise and zeal. What we need is the Catholic 
millionaire who is prepared to venture and, if needs be, lose a fortune, and a 
large one, in the cause of religious journalism. Someone who has Pauline zeal 
and Pauline courage must come forward, call out the talent and remunerate 
it decently. In the long run, such an undertaking would command respect. At 
any rate it would deserve success, and success is bound to come to those who 
deserve it and persevere in their meritorious course. 

We are led to these reflections after going through the’fine Jubilee Number 
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of THe CatHoitic Wortp. The story of its beginnings is absorbing. Both 
Father Elliott’s Personal Reminiscences and Dr. Rooney’s Reminiscences of 
Early Days are delightful and informing. Tue CatHotic Wortp office of the 
sixties and the seventies must have been one of the most interesting Catholic 
centres in the United States. The men who gathered there were giants in their 
generation, and most of them did great things for the cause of Catholic truth. 
Father Hecker’s services to the young writers of his day are still bearing fruit. 
It is to be hoped that the tradition which he inaugurated will continue in honor 
as long as the magazine lasts. 

THE CATHOLIC Wor-p has done a noble work, and in many respects a pioneer 
work. May it prosper and discharge in ever-broadening measure the apostolic 
labors which it undertakes. May its courage never fail, and may it receive all 
’round recognition in keeping with its unquestioned merits. 


(From The Catholic Record, London, Ont., Can., April ro.) 

To many Father Elliott’s article in the Jubilee (April) issue of Tue 
CaTHOoLIc Wor.p will have something of the charm of a personal reminiscence, 
and may help all to realize the large part THz CaTHoLic Wortp has played in 
Catholic intellectual life for the past fifty years. But it is not alone, nor even 
chiefly intellectual activity, as such, that its spiritual-minded founder and first 
editor designed Tue CaTHotic Wortp to promote amongst Catholics. His 
intention and his spirit are well interpreted by the present editor...... 

We should like to express our appreciation of the earnestness and ability 
which the present editor of THE CATHOLIC Wort» brings to the work of realizing, 
with an ever-increasing measure of success, his high ideal of a Catholic 
magazine. The bare list of noted contributors would fill columns of our space. 
We cannot refrain, however, from noting one or two in the number before us. 
It may serve our purpose to quote from an article by the distinguished essayist, 
Agnes Repplier, whose first work, by the way, appeared in THe CaTHoLIc Wor tp: 

“Mr. Hilaire Belloc says truthfully that Europe and its development are a 
Catholic thing. ‘The Catholic Faith was the formative soul of European civiliza- 
tion. Wherever it was preserved, there the European tradition in art, law, 
marriage, property, everything, was preserved also.’ Therefore it is that the 
Catholic reads history unconfusedly. He does not regard it from without, but 
from within. ‘He feels in his own nature the nature of its progress.’...... 
A clue to the past! It is more than a clue—it is the key of the past which the 
Church holds in her sacred keeping, and only when she unlocks the door do we 
see the stately procession of the centuries, linked indissolubly one with another, 
comprehensible to the clear eyes of faith, beautiful to the serene understanding 
which comes of Christian charity.” 

Here we have a great truth which is already openly acknowledged by 
some recent Protestant historians, and beginning to be dimly felt by all. 

Hilaire Belloc’s appreciation of the War, its causes, the principles in issue, 
and its progress from week to week is read throughout the world. But Hilaire 
Belloc with the same masterly grasp of his subject, the same forceful lucidity of 
expression, and the same clarity of reasoning, has treated subjects more impor- 
tant than the War in the pages of THe CatHotic Wortp. The very words cited 
by Miss Repplier appeared there a few years ago in a series of articles of 
exceptional value just at this time when history is being re-written. That series 
of articles the present writer has read and re-read, and intends again to read 
and re-read. 

There is heard at times the complaint that despite increased facilities for 
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Catholic higher education and greatly increased numbers of those taking advan- 
tage of those facilities, the result is somewhat disappointing. May it not be 
that after graduation the Catholic student is left too often without the means to 
continue the studies which, at best, can only be begun in college or convent? 
We venture the suggestion that if THe CatHoric Wortp were found in every 
home where there is sufficient education to appreciate its worth, the ground for 
the complaint would largely disappear. 

Stimulating and suggestive to young and old, it is almost a necessity to 
young Catholic graduates as an inspiration and stimulus to continue and complete 
the education into which they have been initiated by our higher institutions 
of learning. 


(From The Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis., April 10.) 

A delight to the eye and the mind is the Jubilee edition of THe CatTHoxic 
Wortp. Like everything else to which the Paulists put their hands, THE 
CaTHOLIc Wort is excellent and all-satisfying. 

For fifty years this magazine has blazed a trail of Catholic sweetness 
and light through the Black Forest of American letters. It has introduced 
to American readers the best work of the foremost Catholic writers of the day 
at home and abroad; it has been a loving nursing-mother to young writers— 
at least three of whom, Agnes Repplier, Louise Guiney, and Katherine Brégy, 
now have an assured place among the leading littérateurs of the day. 

«seeee THE CATHOLIC Wortp is second to no periodical published in this 
country. May it go from strength to strength is the heartfelt wish of the 
writer of these lines. 


(From The Catholic Historical Review, Washington, D. C., April.) 

Fifty years is a long life for a periodical; to a review just beginning its 
career, it seems patriarchal. So it is with feelings of veneration that the 
Catholic Historical Review salutes THe CatHoric Wortp, which, with its 
March issue, completes its fiftieth year. During this half-century how many 
a Catholic magazine and review THe CatHoLic Wortp has seen born and die! 
It remains to-day vigorous and flourishing, with every promise of longevity. 
What has been the secret of its vitality? We believe it has lain in two things, 
chiefly. First, in its strong living faith in the power and mission of the press, 
or, to use Father Hecker’s term, in the Apostolate of the Press; and second, 
in its insight into the mind and temper of the American public, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. These gifts have inspired its editors with the enthusiasm and 
courage necessary for their work; and enabled them to know what was needed 
and to procure the writers capable of applying it. They have nobly won for 
THE CATHOLIC Wortp its widespread reputation as an enlightened, cultivated, 
entertaining and faithful champion of Catholic truth and Catholic interests. 
Ad multos annos! 


(From The Catholic Monitor, Newark, N. J., April ro.) 

For fifty years THE CATHOLIC Wortp has continued its mission, and always 
with distinction and success...... 

Its chief glory is that it created “a veritable galaxy in the Catholic literary 
history of the last half of the nineteenth century,” for the best Catholic writers 
of the day published their work in THe CatTHoiic Worx», and found it a choice 
medium for their literary efforts. 

THE CatTHoLic Wortp has been a mighty force in Catholic literature and 
scholarship in the United States, 
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We heartily congratulate it on this, its Golden Jubilee. 
May the future be even more fruitful than the past—with a golden sun 
ripening the fields for the granary of God! 


(From The Detroit Free Press, April 3.) 
This month THe CatHoLic Wortp celebrates its Golden Jubilee—fifty years 
of continuous publication and constantly increasing influence and prosperity. A 
very interesting review of contributors is given. This anniversary number is 
an excellent one. 


(From The Indiana Catholic and Record, Indianapolis, Ind., April 2.) 

April, 1915, comes as a time of rejoicing for the Congregation of St. Paul 
the Apostle, marking as it does the Golden Jubilee of Tue CatHotic Wortp, 
a publication owned and operated by this zealous missionary society since 1865. 
This anniversary is also of tremendous interest to the entire body of the Catholic 
Church in America, for there is no power more potent for good than a sturdy 
Catholic press, and it may be said that THE CatHo.ic Wor tp is the corner-stone 
upon which the great structure of the American Catholic press has been reared. 
During these fifty years, this monthly magazine has stood as a bulwark in 
defence of the Faith, and God alone knows the extent of the work it has done 
in overcoming prejudice and bringing the non-Catholics of this country to a 
realization of what the Church is, and what it stands for in the great scheme oi 
things. 

It was no small task to launch a Catholic magazine in this country fifty 
years ago, nor was it a small task to establish an American religious order, 
with the mission of carrying the light of the True Faith into the very strongholds 
of unreasonable bigotry. Father Isaac Hecker and his illustrious associates— 
all converts to the Church—did both, and in spite of the fact that the Catholic 
population of the country at that time was but 4,451,000, their work prospered, 
and both the order and the magazine founded by the order are to-day among 
the most flourishing institutions of which the Church in America is able to boast. 

Although no textbook of American Catholic literary history has ever been 
compiled, the files of THz CaTHoLic Wortp offer a fair substitute, for almost 
every Catholic writer who has attained any degree of prominence in the American 
literary field has, at one time or another, contributed to THe CaTHoLic Wokrzp, 
and in its pages we may trace the evolution through which many an obscure 
writer has risen to the pinnacle of literary fame. 

J. R. G. Hassard, John Gilmary Shea, Dr. S. A. Raborg, Agnes Repplier, 
Dr. William J. Kerby, Dr. Edward Pace, Canon Barry, Father George Searle, 
C.S.P., Dr. James J. Walsh, H. P. Russell, and others too numerous to mention, 
have been prolific contributors to this publication, and by their work they have 
definitely proved that it is possible not only to bring a religious periodical up to a 
worthy standard of excellence, but to put it on a plane with the very best 
secular productions. Broad in scope, far-reaching in endeavor, varied enough 
to please every taste, THe CATHOLIC Wortp has been able to make a strong bid 
for popularity without sacrificing for a moment its fundamental right to call 
itself Catholic in every sense of the word...... 

The editor’s article in the Jubilee issue gives the keynote of the 
entire situation. It is that apostolicity, the knowledge that the labor 
which went into the making of THe CaTHoLic Wortp was being expended 
in behalf of God and the truths of God, that sustained the publi- 


cation and brought it from the obscurity of its humble beginning into the front 
rank of the great periodicals. Someone has said that the lack of an endowed 
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Catholic press has retarded the development of a strong coterie of Catholic 
writers. We are inclined to disagree with that statement, and to assert that this 
financial lack has developed a coterie of Catholic writers. It may have retarded 
numerical strength, but it has nourished literary excellence, for no writer is 
able to attain the same results when his principal incentive is monetary reward, 
as he can when he writes from principle and puts heart and soul into his work. 
As an example of the truth of this opinion we again point to the files of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp, and ask whether the men and women represented there could 
have spoken with the force, the conviction, the sincerity they there display, 
had they been the mere hirelings of some secular publication? 

Growth and prosperity have not dimmed the lustre of THz CatHotic Wor-p. 
The spirit which animated its early editors continued to dwell with the incum- 
bents of the editorial desk of later years. Commercialism has never entered the 
door, causing art to fly out of the window. 





(From The San Francisco Monitor, April 3.) 

Appropriately appearing in the blessed Easter season, the April number of 
Tue CatTHoLic Wortp celebrates the Golden Jubilee -of its highly successful 
career. 

Founded fifty.years ago by the illustrious convert who established the Paulist 
Order, Isaac Hecker, THE CATHOLIC Wortp has been the highest expression of 
the general apostolate of the press in the United States. There are other 
periodicals which are profounder, but they are exclusively for the clergy and for 
scholars. THE CaTHotic Wortp’s appeal is to the public—to all intelligent men 
or women, Catholic, Protestant, or agnostic, who seek the expression of the 
Catholic point of view in life, letters, science, and art. 

It has been, and now is, a magazine of which Catholics may well be proud. 
The support which has been given it during half a century should be continued 
and largely increased. Never has the need for such a review been more pressing 
and serious. The Apostolate of the Press becomes more and more a necessary, 
yes, an indispensable, factor of Catholic action. 

It only requires a glance at the contents list of the Jubilee Number of 
Tue CatHoLic Wortp and at the list of past contributors, to recognize the 
high level of literary talent which it has maintained for all the years of its 
long life; but it requires a thorough reading of its contents to realize how well 
balanced and nutritious and wholesome and toothsome, so to speak, is its 
literary bill-of-fare. 

Let Catholics place this number in the hands of their Protestant or 
agnostic friends who truthfully desire to know the Catholic point of view— 
conversions will follow. And that, after all, is the one thing worth while, 
Catholic authors, whether poets or professors of the prosiest prose, do not, 
cannot write merely, to dazzle, startle, please, amuse, or instruct for instruction’s 
sake—no; always they seek to bring souls to Christ; always they know that 
vain as the crackling of thorns under the pot are all the airs and graces of 
literature, all the labor of learning, unless by these things and through these 
things the souls of men are attracted to God. 

This is the lofty and necessary mission of THe CatHotic Woritp. The 
Monitor wishes it continued and increased success, and in quoting the words 
used by the editor, John J. Burke, C.S.P., in describing the object of his magazine, 
we feel we are using words which should be the motto not only of the THE 
CATHOLIC Wonr_d, but of all Catholic journalism: 

“To draw men by the capable, intelligent expression of Catholic truth; 
to make fairness and beauty of style an index of the fairness and beauty 
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within; to show that Catholic truth illumines, fulfills all, and leads man to 
the supernatural life of Jesus Christ, was the lofty purpose of Father Hecker 
when he founded THE CatHotic Wortp. For fifty years his mission has endured. 
May God grant us and our successors many, many years to continue it for His 
glory and the glory of His Holy Church; for the welfare of souls and well- 
being of our beloved country—America.” 


(From America, New York, April 3.) 

To start a Catholic monthly just as the Civil War came to a close was a bold 
undertaking. Money was scarce, Catholics were only one-fourth as numerous 
as they are to-day; they were not a reading people, and half-a-dozen magazines 
begun by Catholics had failed. Nevertheless, Father Isaac T. Hecker, the 
founder of the Paulists, had the splendid courage to issue in April, 1865, the first 
number of THe CatHoLic Worxp, and now its fourth editor, Father John J. 
Burke, who came after Father Doyle, who was Father Hewit’s successor, has 
brought out the six-hundredth issue of the famous periodical. From the sketches 
of the magazine’s history that are published in this excellent Jubilee Number, 
some idea may be had of how much THE CatHoiic Wortp has done during the 
past fifty years to promote the intellectual activity of American Catholics, and 
to present attractively to unbelievers the claims of the Church. Among the 
three hundred contributors of note whose names are mentioned, can be found 
such valiant champions of the truth as Brownson, Shea, Hassard, Clarke, and 
Miss Tincker, and it was in the pages of THE CatHotic Wortp that the literary 
papers of Miss Repplier and Miss Guiney first appeared. 

The Holy Father pays a well-merited tribute to our highly-valued contem- 
porary, “ which in fifty years of uninterrupted labor has accomplished a noble and 
holy apostolate in defence of the Church and of Christian civilization,” and 
Cardinal Farley sends his warm congratulations to “one of the most valiant 
and most efficient. defenders of Holy Church.” America rejoices to echo these 
praises and sincerely hopes that THe CATHOLIC WorLpD may continue to achieve 
the lofty object Father Hecker had in founding the magazine, viz.: “To draw 
men by the capable, intelligent expression of Catholic truth; to make fairness 
and beauty of style an index of the fairness and beauty within; to show that 
Catholic truth illumines, fulfills all, and leads man to the supernatural life of 
Jesus Christ.” 


(From The Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia, Pa., April 3.) 

Tue CatHotic Wortp for April of this year is its Golden Jubilee Number. 
Fifty years ago the magazine was founded by a convert, Father Isaac Hecker, 
who also founded the Paulist Order, or Congregation, to give it its proper 
religious designation. THe CATHOLIC Wortp became, ere many years old, a 
potent influence in Catholic defensive as well as expository literature, under the 
leadership of other distinguished converts, such as the late Very Rev. Augustine 
F. Hewit, the late Rev. Clarence D. Walworth, the late Rev. Alfred Young, and 
some others. Father Hewit’s services were of the kind that is simply invaluable, 
for, as a Catholic theologian and philosophical writer, he had in his time no 
superior, if any equal, this wonderful son of a New England Congregational 
clergyman. 


(From The Standard Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 29.) 
Blessing by His Holiness, the Pope, and congratulations by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Farley, rare and memorable recognition, have been honestly earned by 
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Tue CATHOLIC Wor.p of the Paulist Fathers, which with its current number 
begins its second half century...... The half century covered by THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp is, it is but trite to say, the most momentous in the world’s history. 
To revert to the end of the American Civil War is to go back to a time when 
steam and electricity were almost unknown, the mastery of the air and of the 
deep sea undreamed of, and when the advances in finer application of science 
and invention, industry, medicine, and social organization, were wholly beyond 
human grasp or ambition. That through all this sea of change THz Wortp has 
steadfastly held its position, and the monthly bravely and honorably defended 
the Faith, is an incident by itself notable, but when contrasted with what has 
happened in almost every other department of human activity, the fact is even 
more creditable and significant. THe CatHotic Wortp has served letters as 
well as the Church by the introduction to the public of many writers of high 
rank, and in secular as in religious matters invariably cast its influence and 
set its example for the real, the permanent, and the substantial, rather than for 
the passing dreams of a day or an hour, and in its fidelity and stability it finds 
reward for the past and promise for the future. 


(From The Catholic Advance, Wichita, Kan., April 1.) 

We extend our most sincere congratulations to THE CaTHoLic Wort of 
New York, which has just published its Golden Jubilee Number. THz Wortp 
has worked nobly in the interests of Catholicism during the last fifty years. 
The present editor is keeping THE Wortp in the front rank of first-class publi- 
cations. 


(From The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., April ro.) 

The Golden Jubilee Number of THE CatHotic Wortp furnishes an occasion, 
for which we have been waiting, to extend to that periodical—to the editor 
and his staff and all connected with it—our warmest congratulations and heartiest 
good wishes upon its fiftieth anniversary. The number itself is a notable one. 
Naturally the history of the magazine is the leading feature. The record thus 
presented is one of which any periodical might justly feel proud. Particularly 
are the Fathers of the Congregation of St. Paul to be commended for the high 
regard they have had for the importance of Catholic literature, and the many 
valuable contributions they have made to it. To the present editor, whose 
highest praise is that he has faithfully kept the traditions of THe CatTHoric 
Wortp’s illustrious founder, Father Isaac Hecker, while further extending its 
appeal, most generous praise is due, from all ranks and avenues of Catholic 
life, but from none more especially than his fraternity of the Catholic press. 
The Ave Maria is proud of its fifty years friendship for THz CatHotic Wortp, 
and happy to be its fellow. 


(From The Catholic Sentinel, Portland, Oregon, April 8.) 
From its beginning to the present THe CatHoLic Worx» has held a foremost 
place in American Catholic letters; and to the Paulist Fathers who have con- 
ducted it so ably are due the congratulations of the whole Catholic body. The 
Paulists, from their founder to the latest recruit, have felt a special vocation 
to the apostolate of the printed word, and their excellent monthly has been but 
one of many means they have developed for the spread of Christian truth. 


(From The Intermountain Catholic, Salt Lake City, Utah, April ro.) 
The April issue of THe CatHotic Wortp is its Golden Jubilee Number. 
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Surely the congratulations of the Catholic press are in order, for during the 
past fifty years this high-class magazine has been a champion of the truth and 
a defender of the rights of the Catholic Church. Since the days of Father 


Hecker, who founded it in connection with the congregation of Paulists, up to- 


the present time, THE CaTHoLIc Wor.p has been the expression of lofty ideals 
in the defence of Catholic Faith, in the fearless exposition of the evils of the day, 
in the maintenance of a dignified spirit and scholarly style, which appealed to 
non-Catholics as well as to Catholics. It has set the pace for literary merit 
among Catholic publications. Its controversies were respected outside the pale 
of the Church, for they covered debatable ground with sound logic and argu- 
ment. One of its missions, as is also the mission of the Paulist Congregation, 
is to win over non-Catholics into the True Fold. That mission has been gloriously 
carried out, and it is growing in importance and results. 

The Intermountain Catholic unites with the other Catholic papers and maga- 
zines in extending to THE CaTHoLic Wortp its congratulations. Ad multos 
annos! 


(From The Catholic Bulletin, St. Paul, Minn., April 17.) 

Tue CATHOLIC Wortp has been loyal to the lofty purpose which animated 
Father Hecker when he founded it. 

We congratulate THe CaTHoLic Worxp on the well-earned position it occu- 
pies in the world of journalism as the leading Catholic magazine of the country. 
May the merited encomiums which are being showered upon it as it passes 
the fiftieth milestone in its career, be an incentive to those in charge of it to 
make still greater efforts to enhance its prestige during the years, so rich in 
budding promise, that now open before it. Ad multos annos! 


(From The Evening Sun, New York, March 27.) 

Many lamps have been lighted before the shrine of letters, but whenever 
the flame has not been worthy of the shrine the reading public in its own good 
time has quietly snuffed it out. Fifty years ago in the days of the Civil War 
the Rev. Isaac Hecker lighted the lamp of THE CatHotic Wortp, and the fact 
that its flame burns more brightly to-day is full proof of the high opinion 
in which it is held by its readers. 

In extending our congratulations to its present editor on the appearance 
of his Jubilee Number, we congratulate at the same time American letters on 
the record his magazine has made. 

THe CatHotic Wortp should not do things by halves; it has lived for 
fifty years; let it make up its mind to be one hundred. 





T is aj. Oy to give as well as to receive. We have received much of 
lete, and we are made the happier by having the opportunity at 
this time to extend our congratulations to our weekly contemporary, 
America. On April 17th America completed its sixth year, and re- 
ceived the well-deserved blessing of Pope Benedict XV. At the time 
of America’s birth, THe CaTHortic Wort said that the need in our 
country of an able Catholic weekly was a most pressing one; and “ its 
heartiest wishes were extended to America for a long, prosperous and 
successful life.” Year after year gives length of life; and year after 
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year has shown that America is successfully fulfilling its mission of a 
strong Catholic weekly. Every question of Catholic interest is treated 
in its columns; it seeks always to stimulate intelligent interest and dis- 
cussion on the part of Catholics, and, to employ a phrase popular in 
modern journalism, it is very much alive. The labor of editing such a 
weekly is enormous. All of its editors have been men of exceptional 
zeal and self-sacrifice, and both they and their entire staff have 
labored to issue a weekly that would meet with the country-wide sup- 
port of Catholics. That support is well deserved; and the real worth 
of all the present discussion about the necessity of a Catholic daily may 
be accurately measured by the support given to such an up-to-date 
weekly as America. 





HE words with which Bishop Shahan, Rector of the Catholic 
University, heralds the first issue of The Catholic Historical 
Review will rouse the enthusiasm of every American Catholic: “ The 
time has come in the development of Catholicity in the United States 
when it should be represented by a publication, national in scope and 
character, a publication devoted to the discussion of Catholic history 
on a scale corresponding to the importance which Catholicity has 
assumed in the life of the nation.” — 

That importance is due to the work of our forefathers, and a 
knowledge of their labors will the better equip us to handle the prob- 
lems of the present; and enable us to attain a still more important 
leadership in the life of our country. Therefore this new Review 
merits the active support not only of the clergy, but also of the edu- 
cated Catholic laity. 

The Review has set for itself a most important and difficult task. 
Official documents and records; unofficial accounts in periodicals 
of various kinds, in private letters, etc., etc., exist of the persons and 
events notable in the history of the Church in this country. No sys- 
tematic attempt has ever been made to save them from threatening 
oblivion, to know where they are or what they contain, to state their 
true value, to put them at the disposal of the historian. It will be 
evident at once how pressing is the necessity of the work the editors 
have undertaken, and also how eagerly everyone who has an data in 
his charge should codperate with them. 7 

The names of the Board of Editors—all members of the Faculty 
of the Catholic University—are proof sufficient that, if they receive 
the necessary codperation, their task will be carried out in a thorough 
and scholarly way. 

We wish success to The Catholic Historical Review, and such life 
as will make it the permanent and well-informed guide to every source 
of Catholic American history. 
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